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EDITORIALS. 
THE KEPT WOMAN AND THE STREET WALKER 


He who has outgrown the puerility of the belief in a free 
will, and is a convinced determinist, knows that in the ulti- 
mate analysis nobody is to be blamed or praised for his acts. 
We all do what at a given moment we cannot help doing. 

But a belief in determinism does not prevent us from 
classifying as social or anti-social, does not deter us in the 
least from apportioning praises or blame proximately, any 
more than it precludes society’s guarding itself against evil- 
doers and meting out punishment as a deterrent or corrective 
or at least for the purpose of restraint. 

And speaking from the viewpoint of the ordinary man, and 
not of the metaphysician, it must be admitted that the kept 
woman is a much more dangerous, much more vicious, much 
more anti-social creature than is the ordinary street-walker. 
The street-walker or prostitute is clean and honest as com- 
pared with the kept woman. She does not eke out her poor 
living under false pretences. She does not promise or simu- 
late love or affection. She does not claim to be faithful to one 
man only, she does not make the claim that all possibility of 
venereal infection is absolutely excluded, and, an extremely 
important point, she does not menace the stability of the 
family—on the contrary, as claimed by so many, she preserves 
the stability of the family, and she is certanily no menace 
to the family’s finances, In short, she gives a quid pro quo, and 
never makes any demands beyond payment for the present 
moment. 

The kept woman, or mistress, is the reverse of all this. She 
is a real menace to the family and to society. 
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First of all, she lies to the man, telling him that the feeling 
she experiences for him is one of genuine love. And he, poor, 
usually middle-aged fool, believes it, because he is anxious 
to believe it. Consciously or unconsciously, he is flattered by 
the thought that a young, pretty woman, tho she may be 
morally rotten, really loves him. And it is very hard to per- 
suade him to the contrary, even if the facts are patent to 
everybody else; because, as we psychologists know, it takes 
one a long time to believe what one does not want to believe. 

Second, she lies to him as to her loyalty and fidelity. She 
assures him that he is the only one, while in the vast majority 
of cases, she has other paramours, ranging in number from one 
toinfinity. And the result of this faithlessness is that now and 
then she becomes infected and before she knows that she is 
infected she transmits the infection to her supporter. I have 
treated more men for venereal disease which they had con- 
tracted from their “faithful” mistresses, who they were sure 
never, never, of course never, went with anybody else, than 
men who contracted their disease from street-walkers. It is 
very, very seldom that in marking down the source of in- 
fection, I have to write “public prostitute”’—it is almost in- 
variably “clandestine prostitutes.” If she gets pregnant from 
one of her paramours, that does not bother her; she convinces 
her supporter, of course, that the pregnancy is from him, 
and she makes him give her a good sum of money to have 
an abortionist free her from her trouble. I have been told that 
many of these kept women vampires make it a practice to 
divide the money with the abortionist. They tell their sup- 
porter that the abortion cost five hundred, or one thousand 
dollars, and the abortionist gives them one half of the money 
back. Nice sort of women, aren’t they? 

Third, they are a real menace to the economic conditions of 
the family, because the kept woman is not satisfied to live 
modestly or simply. She wants to live in luxury. And as 
she is generally entirely devoid of sentiment, she makes it 
plain to the man that unless he gives her what she demands, 
she will leave him and get another man who is more generous 
and has more money to spend. The result is that the wife 
and the children often suffer, are deprived not only of luxuries, 
but often of the necessities. For it must not be thought that 
it is only the millionaires who permit themselves the luxury 
of a kept woman or mistress. Some men in moderate cir- 
cumstances often fall under the spell of the female vampire, 
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and, once in her meshes, they find it difficult or impossible to 
extricate themselves. 

Fourth, the kept woman or mistress is a real menace to 
the happiness of the family and to the stability of the marriage 
tie, And for several reasons. By simulating love, she often 
makes her poor middle-aged supporter fall really in love with 
her; he becomes so infatuated that he cannot break away. 
And whether she throws him over for a richer supporter or 
not, he often becomes a pitiful object. I have seen many fine 
types of men broken on the wheel of the kept woman vampire. 
Also, to convince him of her love, she often exhausts him 
sexually, so that he becomes incapable of satisfying or of 
having any relations with his wife. 

And fifth, she often tires of her position as a kept woman 
and begins to urge the man to divorce the wife and marry her. 
And many a man has done it, and has been in purgatory ever 
after. 

People have a wonderful capacity for misunderstanding a 
writer’s meaning, even when the writer does his utmost to 
deliver his message in as clear, simple and understandable 
a manner as is humanly possible. Quite likely this editorial 
will be misunderstood. Perhaps some ultra-radicals will 
consider it in the nature of a preachment. Nothing is further 
from my intention than to preach or to moralize. And I 
will hasten to add that where there is love, everything that 
has been said above does not apply. Love, genuine love, 
is supreme and has laws of its own which are but seldom 
broken with impunity. 

What I have been referring to is the shoddy substitute, 
that wretched fraud, that miserable, chiefly physical infatua- 
tion, which passes for love between the kept woman and her 
keeper. 

Wuat Drives THE Man? 

I have asked a number of men who have begged me to help 
them free themselves from the meshes of the net in which the 
kept woman had entangled them, what it really was that drove 
them originally from the home and their wives into the hands 
of the kept prostitute. 

In a very small percentage of cases, it was the purely phy- 
sical sex urge. Some wives are impossible physically and 
spiritually, and they eventually drive their husbands into 
the arms of other women, Here the explanation is simple. 
But there are many cases in which the wife is all that can 
be desired, where she is almost invariably mentally and 
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morally, and quite frequently even physically, superior to 
the other woman. In such cases it is the yearning after 
romance, which yearning is dormant in the breasts of most 
people of sensitive makeups. The romance is shabby tinsel 
as a rule; but evidently it answers some need, it affords an 
outlet to some pent up emotions which must find an exit, or 
the man would burst. 

On this point I could say a good deal, but we will leave 
it to some other time. One word more, however. 

The very good—which often means the very weak, the very 
frigid, the very timid, or those lacking the opportunity— gen- 
erally supply very opprobrious epithets to men, married or 
unmarried, who permit themselves to get into the clutches 
of the vampire woman. I will not argue with them. Some 
men are bad, that is, they deliberately go in for Don Juan 
conquests. But I can honestly and truthfully say that some 
men who permitted utterly contemptible creatures, low- 
charactered women, females without any conscience and con- 
sideration, to make nervous and physical wrecks of them, have 
belonged to the finest types of manhood. Merely they were 
unfortunate in their judgment, they were too sensitive, they 
felt too deeply. Also they were too honest.. I am happy to 
say tho I have succeeded in freeing several men from the 
clutches of the kept woman and in restoring them to their 
wives, but that is another story. 

Perhaps I shall return to this subject. In the meantime, 
if there are any women who want to discuss the subject from 
their point of view, these pages are open to them, 


NON-SEXUAL LIFE AND HAPPINESS 


I do wish my readers would read the case that follows with par- 
ticular attention. 

One hears and reads so much on one side of the question that 
one forgets that there is also another side. In fact the vast ma- 
jority of people, physicians included, do not know there is another 
side. ) 

It is agreed by all rational sexologists, that satisfactory sex re- 
lations contribute enormously to the fullness, richness and happi- 
ness of married life; but it is never mentioned that there are 
some couples who after a period of sex life of varying intensity 
and varying duration—ten, twenty or thirty years—give up sexual 
relations absolutely, and are not any the less happier, but often 
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more happy, on that account. A good deal of misery would be 
avoided if certain couples could be made acquainted with this physi- 
ologically and psychologically important and well-established fact. 

And here is the very brief case report. 

They are a highly intellectual and artistic couple. Mr. A. is 
fifty-two and Mrs, A. is fifty. They are husband and wife, but 
they are more than that; they are very good friends, good pals. 
They go everywhere together; they are inseparable. They are 
the envy of their friends. But it has not always been thus. For 
about ten years, between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five theirs 
was a life of strife and disharmony. Quarrels were frequent; there 
were two or three temporary separations, and there was even talk 
of divorce. On looking backward and examining the situation 
unemotionally, on analyzing the causes of their disharmony, they 
find but one cause: their sex relations. Neither of them was 
strongly sexed, particularly so Mr. A. Towards the end of his 
thirties he would have gladly given up all sex relations; he had 
no need of them, no desire for them, and they caused neither pleas- 
ure nor satisfaction. He thought that perhaps the wife was at 
fault and he tried extra-martial relations a few times; but they 
afforded him even less pleasure or satisfaction (there is a differ- 
ence between these two terms when speaking of sex relations). 
As just stated, he would have gladly given up all sex relations, 
but as it unfortunately so often happens, the wife at that time 
became more sexual than she had been in their early married life, 
and to satisfy her he kept up relations. 

It took them a long time, but they finally noticed that for two 
or three days, and sometimes for a whole week or longer after 
such relations, they both felt miserable. He felt weak and irri- 
table, she had a pain in the back and was even more irritable. But 
it took them even longer to find out that the sexual relations were 
the real cause of their disharmony and strife. They thought, as 
was natural, that the reason why sexual intercourse afforded them 
no satisfaction, but on the contrary made them feel wretched, was 
because they no longer loved each other; it did not come to their 
minds that they did not love each other because they had sexual 
relations. Though they had not been strangers to books and sex- 
ology, they had not come across such cases, nor had they ever seen 
a statement that in certain weakly sexed men and women sex re- 
lations may have a disastrous effect on the love reltions. Usually 
the contrary is the case. 

When enlightened as to their true status, they decided to give 
up relations altogether. Almost immediately their mutual re- 
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lations improved; gradually they both became calm and serene; 
their physical health improved and their working capacity became 
increased. 

It is seven years now since they have made their decision to live 
a non-sexual life, and they havn’t had any quarrels since, there 
has been no talk of separation, and, as stated in the beginning, 
they are the very best of friends. Genuine friends, who enjoy 
each other’s presence, who feel uncomfortable in each other’s 
absence. They are eager for each other’s company as much as 
they were during the first years of their married life—with one 
exception. They do not desire, nor do they feel any the worse 
for the lack of, physical union. Psychically they are more married 
than ever. 


AN INTERESTING HUMAN DOCUMENT 


A prominent writer’s history of his sex life, and the relation of his 
potency to his mental power. 


I have put before myself the task to put sex in its proper place. 
Both minimizing and exaggerating its importance will lead to 
disaster. And I am very glad to publish the following biographi- 
cal sketch of the vita sexualis of a well-known writer. 


Dear Dr. Robinson: 

I led a very active sexual life. Active does not express it; I 
should say riotous, disgusting, criminal life. I was chaste when 
I entered Yale at the age of twenty. But my classmates initiated 
me soon enough. I began to indulge promiscuously and excess- 
ively. In about three months I contracted gonorrhea. I did not 
wait until it was radically cured, and began to indulge again. I 
soon had a relapse with a complication which forced me to stay 
in bed for a week, and then guard the room for three weeks more. 
I promised myself to be more decent and more circumspect in the 
future, and I was for atime. But after a year or so I went at it 
at the same pace. 

I was duly graduated, and not among the last of my class, and 
after engaging in legal practice for three years, I gave that up 
and devoted myself exclusively to journalistic and short story 
writing ; wrote also some essays, which were praised by some com- 
petent critics. At the age of thirty I had a nervous breakdown; 
I just went to pieces, and had to go toa sanitarium for six months. 
I came out fully recovered, except for one thing; when attempt- 
ing relations I found myself, to my surprise, impotent; not rela- 
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tively but completely so. After taking treatment for over six 
months I regained my sexual power; I could have sexual rela- 
tions, but there was not the same zest, the same desire, the same 
satisfaction. I gradually increased the intervals of indulgence— 
only about once a month, or once in two months. I went along 
in this manner, without worrying much (as I was otherwise in 
good health and my work gave ime great satisfaction) until the 
age of thirty-six. A young lady then came into my life, to sat- 
isfy whom I had to force myself to indulge excessively. I took 
stimulants and aphrodisiacs and other treatment, local and gen- 
eral, which permitted me to keep it up for about six months; 
there was little satisfaction in the act itself, but I was deathly 
afraid of losing her otherwise. At the end of that period, however, 
I became suddenly completely impotent; under no circumstances 
could coitus be performed, and I soon felt myself near another 
nervous breakdown. After some weeks of dilly-dallying I gave 
up the young lady, or to be more exact, she gave me up. 

I was in a state of extreme depression, which was increased by 
a feeling of jealousy, for I knew that my young lady friend now 
had another, and much richer, lover. I began to have suicidal 
ideas, and as I look back I feel almost certain that I would have 
carried them into execution, if I had not loved my work, if I had 
not been interested in it, and if I had not had a certain amount 
of curiosity: I was curious to know what I could accomplish in 
the literary field. I felt that I had not yet done my best work, 
nor even my second best. But my head felt as if it were a vac- 
uum; I felt that any forced work would bring me so much nearer 
the dreaded nervous breakdown. So IJ retired to a sanitarium; 
really more of a farm than a sanitarium, and stayed there for a 
full year. When I left I was in the finest physical condition that 
I had ever been in. I could look everybody straight in the eye, 
and I did not know that I had such a thing as nerves. But sex- 
ually I was as dead as if I had been eighty years old instead of 
less than half that number. I had absolutely, and I mean ab- 
solutely in the absolute sense of the word, no desire, never an 
erection and never a night emission. 

And I have remained so ever since. I have not wanted to treat 
myself for it, I did not want to get cured. Yes, I am completely 
and probably permanently impotent. But here, Dr. Robinson, 
comes the interesting and to you probably the most important 
part: never in my life before did I do such good work and so 
much of it, as Iam doing now. I am working a great many hours 
a day, and at the end of the day I do not feel fatigued at all, and 
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I can go on working late into the night. But it is not so much 
the quantity as the quality of the work that should be stressed. 
Both my first and my second novel have met with a very flattering 
reception. The critics have been almost unanimous in their state- 
ments that ....’s work shows greater power, finer craftsmanship, 
etc. A play of mine has been accepted by one of New York’s 
most eminent managers for presentation in the fall. And I feel 
as if I am just beginning to work. 

I am certain in my own mind that to me my impotence, my 
loss of libido, has been of distinct advantage. Far from causing 
mental decay, it seems to have caused an increase in mental power, 
in alertness, in creative force, in endurance. I for one do not 
wish to be cured; not for the next ten years. After I have done 
my best mental work, or perhaps all that I shall be capable of 
doing, I shall perhaps have no objection to having my potency 
and my libido restored. But I fear that then even your skill will 
be powerless. Wii} ee 
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SEXUAL CONTINENCE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 


(Continued from the March issue) 


By Wittram J. Rosinson, M. D., NEw York 


It is important before going further to report briefly a few 
cases. The injuriousness or harmlessness of continence can- 
not be decided a priori, by “taking thought.” The question 
can only be answered after the study of a large number of 
cases. If we could have the truthful, unbiased and intelligent 
histories of a million men and women, the question would be 
settled definitely. I have not had a million patients, but I 
have come in close touch with several thousand men and 
women, and will give here a few characteristic reports. Some 
of these cases were not my patients—they were friends or 
acquaintances; some were patients of other physicians who, 
knowing my interest in sexology, sent me the reports of some 
of their interesting cases. 

Case I. Male, age 48. Had no relations up to the age of 
40; married at 40. Found himself quite impotent; after a 
year of unsuccessful attempts, gave up trying, treated him- 
self for about one year, when he became fairly potent. Po- 
tency lasted for about five years, when he became again im- 
potent. Had masturbated moderately from 16 to 20. It 
seems that in this case the continence was the cause of 
impotence. 


Case II. Male, age 50. Started masturbation at eleven or 
twelve. Began to have normal and frequent sexual relations 
at the age of fourteen. Married at the age of twenty-six. Has 
kept up frequent relations up to the present. Has never been 
sick. His potency, he claims, is as good as it was at the age 
of twenty. Sex, of course, has never been a “problem” to 
him, and he doesn’t understand why people make so much fuss 
about it. It has never been any more a “problem” to him 
than food is to the well-to-do and well-fed man, 


Case III. Married at 23; lived happily with his wife to the 
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age of 35, when she died in childbirth. Lived an absolutely 
chaste life to the age of 45 (occasional pollutions) when he 
married again. Found himself completely impotent. Erec- 
tions very weak and subside at once. Has been married six 
months and wife still a virgin. In this case it seems that the 
abstinence was the cause of the impotence. For during his 
his first marriage his potency was quite normal. Of course, 
he is now ten years older, but from the history I feel convinced 
that if he had kept up normal relations, without such long 
interruption, he would not have become impotent. I have 
very many such cases. It may be that many men retain their 
potency after several years of abstinence, for those who remain 
potent, naturally, do not come to consult a physician. And 
I do not at all wish to assert, that every case of long abstinence 
becomes impotent; but that many do, I feel certain. 


Case IV. Married at the age of twenty. Strongly potent. 
At the age of twenty-five he came to America, (he was born 
in Russia), leaving his wife behind. Soon after the war broke 
out, and for seven years he was unable to have any communi- 
cation with her. He did not know if she was alive or dead. 
Recently (at the end of 1922) he succeeded in bringing her 
over. All these years he lived a life of complete abstinence. 
When his wife arrived, he found himself completely impo- 
tent, and he is still impotent, tho he is only a little over thirty- 
three. I admit there are several other factors to be taken into 
consideration in this case. It was not abstinence alone. The 
terrible hard work and worry of an immigrant, the starvation 
diet—starvation involuntarily, because for many months he 
was without a job, and starvation self-imposed, in the desire 
to save every penny in order that he might be able to bring 
over his wife and child—the constant anxiety over the fate 
of his little family—are they alive, have they died of hunger, 
or have they been murdered by Denikin’s or Petlura’s bands 
or some other “white” black hundreds, all these were un- 
doubtedly contributing factors. There was still another fac- 
tor. His wife, though only thirty years old, not only looked 
fifty—some women of fifty who look their age look very 
well—but she looked like a veritable hag of fifty, (During 
the seven years of her lonely stay in Russia she suffered 
such agonies, was so constantly in terror and on the point 
of dying from hunger and disease, that the wonder is she sur- 
vived at all. And it is not at all surprising that she looks the 
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way she does. But a wife like that cannot act as a sexual 
stimulus.) So that may also be a factor in my patient’s im- 
potence. But nevertheless, I feel that the principal factor— 
not the sole factor, that I grant—was the strong man’s( he 
looks now strong, fine and rosy-cheeked)—abstinence for a 
period of eight years. 


Case V. Has had relations up to the age of 38. Was 
strongly sexed but repressed his desire by sheer will-power. 
Repressed even the desire to masturbate. He was a truly 
religious man. Had pollutions very frequently to the age of 
32 or 33. They then began to diminish in frequency, until they 
stopped almost completely. Used to have erections in the 
morning, but not now. He consulted me about marriage, and 
I advised against it. But he did get married. Was com- 
pletely impotent, being unable to have the faintest erection, 
After two months his wife, still a virgin, left him. He has 
lost all interest in sex—and in life as well. 


Case VI. Nobody could have been brought up more strictly, 
in a more refined, religious and moral atmosphere, than Miss. 
J. When the reporter of this case knew her she was living 
alone with her mother. She was working as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper, supporting her mother and herself on her 
earnings. And her conduct was irreproachable. She even re- 
fused to have a beau; she never accepted an invitation—and 
she had many, because she was pretty though rather plump— 
to go to the theatre. She did not wish to have anything to do 
with young men. And yet an experienced and informed ob- 
server could notice that Miss J. was a smouldering volcano. 
. She kept away from young men because in their promixity 
she was too deeply stirred, because she did not trust herself. 
Her mother’s praises had no limit. And she was an excellent 
daughter; there was not a dainty or comfort that her earnings 
could procure that she did not provide for her mother. When 
she was twenty-seven her mother got pneumonia and in a 
week she was dead. Two weeks after her mother’s death, 
Miss J. began to “go” with young men; and she went the 
limit. All religious—she was brought up a strict Catholic— 
moral and social inhibitions were blown away like gossamer 
before a hurricane. Perhaps they were never strong. Per- 
haps what kept her in check was the maternal inhibition; with 
the mother gone, she gave her passions full rein. In a few 
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weeks she was pregnant; having gotten rid of the undesired 
fruit in her womb, she became much more reckless. 

The reporter of this case does not like to apply the term 
prostitute to Miss J., because she was fine, good-natured and 
kind-hearted, and so she remained. But it is hard to use any 
other term which would answer the purpose. For all the men 
of the town went to visit her, and after awhile she did not 
disdain to accept money for her favors. She was reckless and 
insatiable. They did not know the term nymphomaniac in 
that place, but that’s what she must have been or become. 
Of course she gave up her position, and she was completely 
ostracized; but she did not seem to care. At least she said 
she didn’t. She claimed she felt perfectly happy and she 
would not exchange with the most aristocratic young lady in 
town. 

Of course only a very narrow-minded and ignorant man— 
or woman—would assert that Miss J. did what she did out 
of sheer wickedness, or because she was badly brought up or 
because she did not know any better. All such statements 
would not help matters in the case of Miss J. The unvarn- 
ished truth is that Miss J. did what she did because she could 
not help herself; with the maternal restraint gone, her re- 
pressions broke their bonds and her powerful libido over- 
came all religious, moral and social restraints. 


Case VII. Mr. Z. is an anorchid, but this fact alone would 
not make the case worth recording, because anorchids are 
not so rare. But what makes the case of interest is the fact 
that there is also a practically complete absence of scrotum 
and penis. I say practically, there are what might be called 
vestigial signs of both organs. Both the scrotum and the penis 
are as small as in a newborn infant, but they are there; and 
he has no trouble in urinating. This case is a good illustra- 
tion of the pathetic faith which the naive and simple have 
in the omnipotence of the doctor, particularly of the speci- 
alist with some reputation. This man, who came a long dis- 
tance from the Canadian Rockies, really expected that by some 
medication, by some pills, medicine, or injection, I would be 
able to create for him a scrotum, a pair of testicles and a 
virile organ. Having taken that long trip, he hated to go 
back immediately, so he asked if I could not at least improve 
his general condition, which was considerably run down. 
This was not a very difficult task, and he went home very 
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much improved in his general condition, but sexually, of 
course, he went away as he came. 


Case VIII. Mr.X., thirty-five years old. As a boy of seven 
he was attacked by a dog who threw him down and lacerated 
his scrotum and one of his testicles. A surgeon removed the 
testicle and sutured up the scrotum. I suppose he was not as 
antiseptic as he might have been, or maybe the second testicle 
was also bitten by the dog, but a severe inflammation and 
swelling set in, and the surgeon thought it best to remove 
the second testicle also. I suppose today we would have tried 
to preserve a portion of the testicle however small, but thirty 
years ago the significance of the endocrine secretion of the 
testicle was not yet fully appreciated. The man had the typi- 
cal eunuchoid appearance, is as free from hair on the face and 
body as a boy of seven, and has a thin soprano voice. He 
is very shy and unhappy because he imagines that everybody 
knows what his trouble is. And while he has no physical 
sex desire, he suffers from the desire that so many frigid men 
and women haye—that is he would want to have the desire, 
he would want to experience what normal men do. His ob- 
ject in coming was to consult me as to the advisability of the 
Steinach operation, about which he had an entirely wrong and 
fantastic idea. 


Case IX. When he was twenty-two years old he was in his 
last year in college. He had no sexual experience, and he had 
never masturbated. He had a horror of masturbation. When 
he was a child of four or so he was noticed playing innocently 
with his genitals, and he was so frightened, that since then 
he touched his organs with the greatest reluctance. He does 
not remember exactly what they did to him; he knows they 
slapped his little hand and thinks that they threatened to 
cut it off, or perhaps it was the genitals that they threatened 
to cut off. Whatever it was they did to him or told him, it 
made a strong impression on his young brain, and he never, 
not even once, masturbated, tho the desire at times was very 
strong. 

His bringing up was puritanical in the extreme. His father 
must have had an anti-sex complex. The slightest allusion 
to the opposite sex was frowned upon. No frivolity was per- 
mitted. No pictures of theatrical women or of pretty women 
in general, were admitted in the house. The father would go 
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through the reading and the advertising pages of every maga- 
zine received, and every leaf that contained a picture which 
seemed to him gay or improper he would cut out, even if it 
spoiled the article. Dancing and the theatre were considered 
inventions of the devil. Everything that could possibly act as 
a sex stimulus and that could be eliminated was eliminated. 
And nevertheless at the age of thirteen his sex urge was pow- 
erful. Perhaps at an even earlier age, but that at thirteen he 
sometimes suffered acutely, he remembers quite distinctly. 
When seventeen or eighteen, he would pass sleepless nights, 
would go out for walks in the middle of the night, woud 
take cold baths, etc. He ate little (his father told him it was 
best for him not to eat much, no coffee, and very little meat), 
exercised much, and devoted his time and his energy to in- 
tensive study. He was at the head of his class. And never- 
theless his tortures grew. At times he thought that his head 
would split, so severe were his headaches. He slept very 
poorly. He would have nocturnal emissions occasionally, 
and they would relieve him; but in two or three days, he 
would be as miserable as before—headachy, restless, irri- 
table; but he kept up with his studies. Now and then he 
would feel like “breaking loose,” but some inhibition would 
hold him back. But suddenly, when he had only about six 
months to graduate, he threw up everything—college, the 
books, his family—and went to live with a girl of free and 
easy morals. They were inseparable. All the threats of 
the father and the cajoling of the mother had no effect. He 
would not go back to college, and he would not give up the 
girl. Even the last card that the father played—threatening 
to cut him off without a penny, to disinherit him, was of no 
avail. He had a little money, and on that he lived in his 
girl friend’s apartment. He said he was sorry for the years 
he wasted, and for the torture to which he subjected him- 
self unnecessarily. When remonstrated with, when shown 
what he was giving up for his girl, just for the sake of satis- 
fying his lust, he smiled sheepishly, and said that it was 
worth it. After about six weeks of uninterrupted honey- 
moon, he went to look for work. He found a job, which 
occupied his time from ten to five—the rest of the time he 
devoted to his “friend.” 

She was even happier than he, for gradually she fell in 
love with him, but this does not enter into the story. 

In speaking of his previous condition, he claimed that he 
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suffered tortures of hell, that if things had continued the 
same way, he would have committed some crime or would 
have gone insane. He said that it was cruel to torture hu- 
man beings so, and certainly when he has boys he will bring 
them up differently. 

Now, two years after his break away, he still continues 
with his modest job and seems to be satisfied. He is now 
taking up serious studies, is making rapid progress, and 
feels sure that he will make up for lost time. Memorizing 
things comes much easier to him than before. 

Case X. Finds it very difficult to concentrate and to do 
creative work if he has to go without sex relations for five 
or six weeks. He can attend to routine work all right, but 
when it comes to original artistic work, he simply can’t do it. 
His head feels vacuous. And if he tries hard it comes out 
forced and weak. He maintains his conviction that in his 
case sexual satisfaction is an absolute necessity. 

Case XI. Also does creative work, and claims that he 
never feels the need for sexual relations. Nay, he claims that 
intercourse weakens him mentally, and prevents him from 
doing good work. And yet you would not brand him as 
asexual. 

Case XII. Thinks the whole sex business is a humbug, 
much exaggerated, and it is only talk that gives it its im- 
portance, If people were forbidden to speak or write about 
sex (this includes all novels, which he would destroy and 
which he would forbid to publish any more of) we would 
all soon forget about it. Just occasionally, now and then, 
to continue the race. For any other purpose, it is not only 
useless, but a nuisance and an evil. 

Case XIII. Thirty-five years old. Paranoiac; at least, he 
gives that impression. Excessive habitual masturbator. Was 
very bright as a young man; excelled in mathematics. Here 
I can only say, what those who have known him—his rela- 
tives, mother, brother and two sisters—say. They express 
their conviction that all the trouble with him was lack of 
sexual satisfaction. He suffered terribly. He was ashamed 
to say anything, but his mother understood. But what could 
she do? Extra-marital relations were forbidden by their re- 
ligious, social and moral code, and besides, in that small 
town there was no opportunity for illicit relations. 

Case XIV. A bright young fellow, twenty-eight years 
old. No sex relations, but masturbation for the past three 
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years, with gradually increasing frequency and intensity. 
Doing poorly in his mental work, and physically also de- 
teriorating. Becoming careless and shiftless. Was per- 
suaded to attempt normal sexual relations. Made several 
reluctant attempts, without much satisfaction. But grad- 
ually became sexually normal, gave up masturbation, and 
is now a different man altogether. Like many a patient of 
mine, he says: I will bring up my children differently. 
[To be continued] 
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JEALOUSY 
[Continued] 


By Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M. D. 
New York 


Very little of a scientific nature has been written on the 
subject of jealousy. The current text-books on psychology 
do not discuss it at all or dismiss it with a casual reference or 
by merely mentioning it in a list of the emotions. Thus, for 
example, in Warren’s “Elements of Human Psychology” 
(1922), jealousy is tabulated (p. 215) as a painful reproduc- 
tive emotion which expresses itself in the mating process. 
Calkins’ “Introduction to Psychology” (1902) discusses the 
emotions more fully and more practically than any other 
book known to me, but it has not a word to say on jealousy. 
Almost all the other books on psychology expend themselves 
in fruitless discussions on the nature and classification of 
the emotions and in debates on the James-Lange theory. A 
notable exception is William McDougall’s “An Introduction 
to Social Psychology” (1917) which discusses the subject at 
some length on pp. 83 and 138-139. 

Curiously enough even standard works on sexual topics, 
e. g., Iwan Bloch’s excellent work on “The Sexual Life of 
Our Time,” have nothing to say on jealousy. H. T. Finck 
and Dr. W. J. Robinson are notable exceptions; the former 
discusses the subject interestingly in his “Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty” (New York, 1912) and the latter in 
his “Woman, Her Sex and Love Life” (id., 1920). Hugh 
Eliot’s recent book, “Human Character’, has a chapter on the 
subject which, however, is of little value because the author 
nowhere distinguishes jealousy from envy. A fatal defect 
in Dr. M. Friedmann’s discussion of the subject (“Die Psy- 
chologie der Eifersucht” [The Psychology of Jealousy], Wies- 
baden, 1911) is his wholly inadequate definition of jealousy 
and envy. 

The dearth of scientific information on the subject is not 
due to a dearth of clinical material or to an absence of inter- 
est on the part of the reading public. No human being, cer- 
tainly none living in a civilized community, can say that he 
has not known what it is to be jealous. To artists, especially 
writers of fiction, to criminologists, neurologists, and to so- 
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ciologists, hardly any other one of the human emotions pos- 
sesses greater interest than this one. Very often the key to 
puzzling problems in the lives of individuals, and even in 
national and international affairs, is to be found in this pas- 
sion. Shrewd teachers take advantage of their knowledge of 
the workings of this emotion to stir their pupils to increased 
effort by arousing in them the spirit of emulation; scheming 
statesmen use it to pit nations against each other, and so 
forth. It is a power that makes either for great good or for 
great evil, depending upon how, by whom, under what cir- 
cumstances and for what purposes it is stirred into being. 
There is, therefore, sufficient justification for a thorough 
study of it. But, owing to the fact that it is so often described 
as an “ignoble,” a “base” passion, as something to be ashamed 
of, and also because the person afflicted with it is often 
laughed at and ridiculed, the investigator must find his ma- 
terial either in himself, or in works of fiction, or—if he is a 
modern psycho-therapeutist or sexologist—in the confessions 
of his patients. 

Jealousy is so frequently the motive power in works of 
fiction that one can hardly escape the conclusion that those 
who make it their business to study and depict human nature 
regard it as one of the most compelling passions in the lives 
of men and women. It is said that jealousy is an important 
element in not less than half of the modern French comedies 
and tragedies. That it plays an important role in the Italian 
and German operas will be apparent merely from the mention 
of a few of these, e. g., Aida, The Barber of Seville, Carmen, 
Cleopatra, Cavalleria Rusticana, La Bohéme, Pagliacci, ete, 
The dramatic literature of all nations teems with comedies 
and tragedies centering around jealousy. Shakespeare deals 
with it in Othello, The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, etc. Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing, thor- 
oughly understood its nature and how to exhibit its workings 
in the human breast. 

The etymology of the word offers some points of interest. 
“Jealousy,” in French “jalousie,” Italian “geloso,”’ Spanish 
“zeloso,” Latin “zelotypia,’ Greek “zaelotupia,” compounded 
of “zaelos” (zeal, ardor, fervor) and “tupto” (to strike or 
fill), signifies properly “filled with a burning desire.” The 
Low Latin “zelosus” means “full of zeal.” The Greek “‘zaelos” 
stands for “zes-los,” a word meaning “to boil,” “to seethe,” 
“to ferment.” Curiously enough, and interestingly, too, the 
German word for “jealousy”—“Eifersucht”—also means “be- 
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ing consumed with zeal.” The unquenchable passion of the 
sufferer from jealousy must have strongly impressed itself 
on our earliest ancestors, though it is not impossible that 
these forebears of ours applied the term jealousy (or zeal- 
ous-y) to this passion because it is as destructive in its ef- 
fects as fire is. To me it seems much more plausible, how- 
ever, that this emotion was called “jealousy” because the suf- 
ferer is conscious of a “burning” sensation in some part of 
his body, either in the head or in the region of his heart or 
stomach, 

It is not an easy matter to define the term jealousy. One 
of the poorest definitions I have come across is the following, 
attributed to Spinoza: “Jealousy is hatred of a beloved ob- 
ject, mixed with envy.” One of the best and most compre- 
hensive definitions is the following, from the New English 
Dictionary: To be “jealous” is to be “troubled by belief, sus- 
picion, or fear that the love, affection, success, advantage one 
desires to gain or keep for oneself has been or may be di- 
verted to another.” I should like to modify this definition a 
little by saying that jealousy is the painful emotion which 
one experiences when he apprehends or realizes that the good 
will, love, success, eminence, etc., which one desires to retain 
or receive, or to which he thinks himself entitled, has been 
(or may be, or is in the process of being) diverted from one’s 
self to another. Most of the definitions I have seen err in 
adding to it a desire to remove the rival or in making jealousy 
a purely sexual emotion. 

Wherein does jealousy differ from envy? and why are 
these words so often used as if they were synonyms for the 
same emotion? Etymologically the word “envy,” derived 
from the privative particle “in” and “videre” (to see), means 
“to look at in a contrary direction,” “to look maliciously 
upon.” The New English Dictionary defines the substantive 
thus: “The feeling of mortification and ill-will occasioned by 
the contemplation of superior advantages possessed by an- 
other.” The verb it defines thus: “To feel displeasure and 
ill-will at the superiority of (another person) in happiness, 
success, reputation, or the possession of anything desirable; 
to regard with discontent another’s possession of (some su- 
perior advantage which one would like to have for one’s self). 
Also in a less unfavorable sense: To wish oneself on a level 
with (another) in happiness or in the possession of something 
desirable; to wish oneself possessed of (something which an- 
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other has).” It is obvious from these definitions that to 
some extent the word seems to apply to a person suffering 
from jealousy. He wishes himself on a level with the real or 
imagined rival in the possession of something desirable, e. g., 
a woman’s love, eminence, honor, etc. He feels displeasure 
and ill-will at the real or imaginary superiority which his 
real or imaginary rival possesses; he regards with discontent 
this rival’s possession of the desired superiority or love, and 
so forth. There is, then, sufficient excuse for the frequent 
failure of persons indifferent to such distinctions to differ- 
entiate between “envy” and “jealousy.” And it is also quite © 
probable that these two emotions are mistaken one for the 
other because they both affect the body in exactly the same 
way, i. e., they are both negative self-feelings and their so- 
matic manifestations (a sinking sensation in the region of 
the stomach) are the same. 

Nothwithstanding these and other points of agreement be- 
tween these words, there are so many points of difference be- 
tween them that there is no justification for using one for 
the other. I cannot do better than to quote Crabb (“English 
Synonyms,” N. Y., 1879, pp. 567-568) as to the points of dis- 
tinction between jealousy and envy. He says: “We are 
jealous of what is [or what we think of as] our own; we are 
envious of what is another’s. Jealousy fears to lose what it 
has; envy is pained at seeing another have that which it wants 
for itself. .-. . The jealous person has an object of desire, 
something to get and something to retain; he does not look 
beyond the object that interferes with his enjoyment; the 
envious [person] sickens at the sight of enjoyment; all en- 
deavors to satisfy an envious [person] are fruitless . . .” 
Jealousy, Crabb goes on to say, implies a fear of another’s 
[the possible rival’s] intentions and arises only among equals 
or those who have a common object of desire. 

Jealousy which does not have its origin in the love-life, i. e., 
non-erotic jealousy, presents problems that are no less in- 
teresting or deserving of study than erotic jealousy. It too 
may be manifested early in life but certainly not as early as 
erotic jealousy. Our parents teach us very early to be jealous 
of them by teasingly pretending to take from us the love of 
the parent we seem to or actually do prefer. Non-erotic 
(narcistic) jealousy comes into being only after the spirit of 
competition has been fostered in us, 1. e., after we have been 
taught to regard as rivals those of our fellows who are en- 
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gaged in doing the things we are doing. As we grow older 
and sisters and brothers are born to us we are encouraged to 
look on them as rivals for our parents’ love and approval, as 
well as for the approval of our neighbors, and thus are fos- 
tered in us the sense of competition and the tendency to 
jealousy. That is probably one cause why we are all so 
much more prone to be jealous of our nearest kindred, of 
those in whose successes we ought to rejoice most, than of 
those not related to us. Other causes for this are undoubtedly 
to be found in the facts that the successes of our kindred are 
most apt to be brought most forcibly to our notice, that the 
activities of most of us are such as to be of interest only to 
those in immediate contact with us, i. e., our kindred, that 
because of our familiar knowledge of them we are very apt 
to underrate their abilities (and consequently to look upon 
ourselves as superior to them in talents and abilities), and so 
forth. 

In infancy parents train their children to jealousy by mak- 
ing them too dependent upon their companionship and at- 
tentions and affectionate services. Then they aggravate this 
by making them excessively and harmfully self-conscious; 
they praise their cuteness, they show them off with their 
pretty dimples, their cunning ways, their lovely curls, their 
smartness, etc. Thus the child becomes accustomed to being 
praised and flattered, and cannot bear to hear another praised. 
Should a child not get the flattering approval angled for, its 
parents immediately run to their darling’s rescue by making 
excuses for it and depreciating the successful rival. Thus is 
bred that tendency to jealousy which cannot bear to see an- 
other succeed, and which looks upon the praise of another as 
.dispraise of oneself. When the child goes to school its teach- 
ers continue the pernicious practice of pitting it against its 
classmates. High marks, medals, prizes, are held out as bait to 
those who will excell. This undoubtedly stimulates the chil- 
dren to greater effort but it ruins their characters. They are 
fearful of losing the preeminence or distinction or honors they 
have won; they cannot bear to hear their competitor, though 
it be a beloved playmate, make a perfect recitation and they 
are happy if he fails to answer a question correctly or if his 
work is unfavorably criticised or gets a poorer mark than 
their own. 

Narcistic jealousy is possible only in one who is ambitious 
for distinction. Such a person values the good opinion of 
others, likes to be praised, seeks to attract attention to him- 
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self, to supersede others, and to win the admiration of his 
fellows. Once he has become identified with any activity and 
won distinction in it, he cannot brook a rival who threatens 
his eminence. If he thinks there is real danger of losing his 
pride of place he may, and often does, resort to trickery, to 
cheating, and even to criminal actions to frustrate his rival. 
Narcistic jealousy is just as little capable of tolerating a rival 
as love is, and jealousy arising in the narcistic sphere may 
be just as intense and just as painful as that in the amatory 
sphere. Narcistic jealousy, if it has not gone too far, is, - 
however, more likely to stimulate its victim to increased ef- 
fort to retain the coveted honors than is the case in erotic or 
amatory jealousy, although in the latter too the sufferer may 
increase his attentions to the coveted object. 

It is sometimes said that narcistic jealousy is proportional 
to the fame or distinction an activity has brought a person. 
But this is certainly not true. The intensity of the jealousy 
is proportional to the victim’s vanity and his predisposition 
to jealousy, as well as to what other means or qualifications 
he may have to offset the loss of the particular distinction or 
honor at issue. So too in amatory jealousy the passion is not 
proportional to the beauty of the desired female or the wealth 
or social standing or mental endowments of the coveted male. 
It’s entirely a matter of personal temperament (habit) and of 
how much one’s feeling of superiority suffers in the loss of 
the coveted distinction or of the beloved. 

The personality of the rival is not necessarily a factor in 
jealousy. One who is happy in the eminence he has secured 
by some activity or achievement is jealous of any one, even 
though this one be unknown to him, who threatens to displace 
him from the coveted position. All that matters to him is that 
he is in danger of losing something that has given him a 
place higher than his fellows, that has singled him out as a 
superior person. The same thing is, of course, true also in 
amatory jealousy. A lover is as jealous of an unknown rival 
as of a known one. Let a rose-fancier hear that some unknown 
person has succeeded in cultivating ‘a beautiful new variety 
of rose, larger or more richly colored than one he has culti- 
vated, and he will react with jealousy. So a lover will feel a 
pang of jealousy when he reads in his lady love’s letter that 
she enjoyed a dance at a party at which he was not present, 
even though there is nothing to show that she danced with a 
man or, if she did, that she had the slightest interest in him. 
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Why the rose-fancier is jealous is simple; why this lover is 
jealous is not so simple, but that we shall discuss later. 

Even those who ought to know better sometimes say that 
famous or distinguished persons are not jealous of others who 
win fame or distinction; in other words, that such persons 
have such an assured sense of superiority, such a measure of 
positive self-feeling, that they do not begrudge another the 
same feeling. This is clearly an error. In the first place, no 
one is free from a tendency to belittle his own achievements 
(because no one is free from the knowledge of his own weak- 
nesses, his littleness, and of the numerous chance factors that 
contributed to his achievements) and no one feels secure so 
long as there are possible rivals in the field. Besides, everyone 
knows that unless he does something to keep adding to his 
reputation, to keep his pre-eminence in the public eye, he will 
be displaced from his station and forgotten. Thus, for exam- 
ple, an actor who has won a national reputation for his Ham- 
let will suffer the tortures of jealousy on reading that another 
actor, perhaps one wholly unknown to him or even one speak- 
ing a foreign tongue, has scored a triumph as King Lear or as 
Othello: he fears to lose his pre-eminence as a Shakespearean 
actor or as a great tragedian. Even though there is no ex- 
pressed rivalry in such cases, the rivalry is implied; to an 
actor all actors are rivals. The fact that the rival is wholly 
unknown does not matter. All that matters is that the pride 
of place is threatened, that a coveted distinction is in danger 
of being lost, that one’s sense of superiority is tottering. Of 
course all this does not apply to actors only; artists of all 
kinds, scientists, athletes, etc., are constituted exactly as ac- 
tors are in this regard: we are all made of the same flesh and 
blood and have had the same bad bringing-up. 

‘It has beert said—and with as little truth—that poor or 
mediocre actors and writers, etc., are not jealous of those 
in their profession or calling who have won distinction; that, 
in other words, these humbly endowed mortals recognize 
their inferiority and gladly pay homage to those more for- 
tunately endowed with talent and genius. But in his fantasy 
every individual engaged in literary, artistic or scientific 
work, and even in athletic pursuits, is a candidate for fame; 
because of these fantasies we regard all those engaged in the 
same pursuit with ourselves, no matter how wide the present 
gap between us may be, as rivals, and the success of any one 
of these is certain to give birth to jealousy. The distinguished 
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success of one engaged in a pursuit different from ours will 
not give rise to jealousy but to envy. A painter, even a dis- 
tinguished one, will envy the success of a sculptor, but if he 
also dabbles in sculpture he will be jealous. A homely wo- 
man will envy a daughter of Eve who wins a prize as the 
most beautiful woman in the state, but a good-looking one 
will be jealous of her. 

People may be jealous of each other’s possessions and ac- 
tivities even when these do not bring them recognition or 
distinction in a circle larger than their own families. A man 
may be jealous of his friend or neighbor if the latter has a 
faster automobile or a better subscription seat at the theatre 
than he. A woman may be jealous of her friend for having a 
more expensive fur coat or more diamonds than she, or be- 
cause the other’s children are brighter at school or because 
her husband is more popular than her own. A woman may 
be jealous of her husband because he has greater influence on 
their children than she has. A girl engaged in social work 
may be jealous of her friend whose speech at some meeting 
has received newspaper mention when hers has not. And so 
forth. The sense of rivalry bred in us by our “culture” has 
poisoned our attitude toward our fellow men to such an ex- 
tent that we cannot look on another’s triumphs and successes 
without being reminded of our defeats and failures. 

It is natural to hate what causes us pain and makes us fear. 
A rival does both if there are any prospects of his displacing 
us from our coveted eminence, of his winning for himself the 
honors we had achieved and which we do not want to lose, 
of his compelling us to yield up to him our title to pre-emin- 
ence in a pursuit with which we have identified ourselves and 
made our own. The knowledge that there is a rival in the 
field is painful because it compels us to look to our laurels, 
gives us a feeling of insecurity, fills us with apprehension and 
causes us to put forth more effort (to work) in a sphere in 
which we thought this would no longer be necessary. Hatred 
of the rival necessarily follows, and hatred always wants its 
object out of the way (dead). But we can’t go about killing 
our rivals, and wishing them dead does not kill them. The 
hatred therefore finds vicarious modes of gratification or in- 
direct expression. Amongst the chief of these outlets for the 
suppressed or inhibited hatred are an unreasonable depreca- 
tion of the rival’s merits, an inability to see his good qualities, 
a stressing of his shortcomings and weaknesses, an irritation 
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with one’s whole environment, discontent with everything, 
hatred of the rival’s friends and relatives, and, finally, even 
hatred of the subject, pursuit or avocation that has brought 
about the rivalry. 

To speak of a transmutation or transformation of jealousy 
into these by-products of rivalry, as some recent writers 
have done, is the sheerest nonsense. The jealousy and riv- 
alry continue unabated, notwithstanding the hatred, depre- 
ciation, irritability, slander, vituperation, etc. Besides, emo- 
tions are not transformable energies in the sense in which 
heat can be changed to electricity, magnetism, work, or 
light. And, furthermore, human beings are not endowed 
with fixed and definite quantities of affects at or before birth; 
these are generated and allayed wholly in accordance with 
the individual’s character and philosophy of life. Unused 
affects are not stored up in cerebral reservoirs for future use, 
and the brain is not equipped with mechanisms for convert- 
ing one variety of affect into another. 

Some recent writers, including many psycho-analysts, not 
understanding Freud’s theories, try to account for certain 
social and individual phenomena on the theory of “uncon- 
scious jealousy.” Jealousy, they say, is a reprehensible, a 
contemptible emotion—forgetting that under certain circum- 
stances it is quite a creditable and commendable emotion— 
and therefore it is not acknowledged to oneself and is re- 
pressed. But this repressed (stored up) emotion of which 
the individual is not aware must find a vent; not being per- 
mitted direct expression, it manifests itself indirectly, e. g., 
as moral indignation, misanthropy, spying out abuses, inter- 
fering with people’s liberties (to smoke, drink, read erotic 
. literature), etc. Thus reformers are charged with owing 
their reformative activities to their unconscious jealousy of 
those who enjoy certain activities which they (the reformers) 
haven’t the courage to indulge in or the constitution to en- 
dure. Unfortunately for these theoretical psychologists, 
there is no such thing as repressed emotion. (Cf. Freud, 
“Die Verdrangung,” Zeitschrift fir artzliche Psychoanalyse, 
1915). If there were, we ought to be able at any time to tap 
this reservoir of emotion and feel any passion we wished, 
but, it is needless to say, we cannot do this. Emotions, like 
thoughts, are reactions. And when one experiences an emo- 
tion, he is aware of it and knows what it is. A jealous person 
knows he is jealous even though he may not like to acknow- 
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ledge it, not even to himself, and may lie about it to others. 

It is a noteworthy characteristic of narcistic jealousy that 
it never takes on a pathological character, i. e., that it never 
occurs without cause, thus differing greatly from erotic 
jealousy. (Whether insane people suffer from causeless nar- 
cistic jealousy I do not know.) Curiously, too, those who 
are afflicted with erotic jealousy, with or without cause, do 
not, contrary to what we should expect, necessarily mani- 
fest jealousy in the narcistic sphere, although they are, of 
course, not immune from it. 

Whereas erotic jealousy, both with and without cause, is 
often a source for mirth in the beholders and treated hu- 
morously on the stage and in novels, narcistic jealousy is 
always taken seriously. It is never a laughing matter. The 
explanation is simple: Emulation is one of the props of our 
civilization (a parallel to the slogan, “Competition is the soul 
of trade”); we encourage rivalry in everything worth while 
{except in winning the love of married persons) ; and we will 
not discourage this emulation by laughing at it. With erotic 
jealousy the matter is different. It is one of the assumptions 
of the institution of marriage that husbands and wives are 
faithful to each other, that neither one now has to strive for 
the love of the other. To find a man or a woman who, by 
his or her jealousy, acknowledges that he or she still has to 
strive for the love of the marital partner is a cause for mirth 
in the spectator who feels a sense of superiority in being 
free from this task. Another factor enters into the matter 
in the case of men: there is a widespread notion that jealousy 
on the part of the man is a tacit confession that he cannot 
satisfy his wife’s libido—and this is always a source for mirth 
for the potent one. Why jealous women are usually treated 
humorously in fiction, and even in life, and why in fiction 
jealous women are never made tragic heroines we shall dis- 
cuss later. 

Senescence is more prone to envy than to jealousy. As 
we grow older, we realize that our days of competition and 
tivalry are over, that our chances of achieving fame and dis- 
tinction are less than they were in adolescence and middle 
age. But the realization of this and the philosophical outlook 
on life which comes with age do not protect us from envying 
those who have the prospects of a career and long life be- 
fore them and who are in the prime of their physical and 
mental powers. 
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Whether women are more prone to narcistic jealousy than 
men it is difficult to say. Statistics on the subject are un- 
available and unobtainable at present. This and similar 
questions will be answered in the future when we shall have 
freer and more numerous confessions by normal and neur- 
otic individuals and when science shall have discovered means 
of recognizing and measuring the emotions experienced by lab- 
oratory subjects. But if there is any truth in the general 
belief—and I believe there is—that women are more emo- 
tional and therefore also more vain (i, e., more narcistic) 
than men, then women are undoubtedly more given to jeal- 
ousy (i. €., are more easily made jealous and feel it more 
intensely and longer) than men. This is the more likely to 
be the case because women’s opportunities to achieve dis- 
tinction are so much less than men’s; the spheres of their 
possible activities are so much more restricted. They can 
therefore less afford to lose what they have. From this it also 
follows that women are more apt to be more jealous of other 
women than of men, though their elation is greater when they 
triumph in competitions with men than with women. Men, on 
the other hand, are more humiliated when defeated by wo- 
men than by men. On the whole, it may be said that, as one 
of the most pathetic by-products of a pathetic civilization, our 
women are more jealous about their possessions (clothes, 
jewels, money, children, physical endowments,—things which 
come to them without much labor or any labor on their part) 
than about their activities (vocations, avocations). 

A few uncommon and, to many, unfamiliar uses of the word 
“jealous” call for some comment. “Doubtful” is one of the 
now obsolete meanings of the word. Thus, for example, 
when Brutus (“Julius Caesar,” 1.2.) tells Cassius, “That you do 
love me, I am nothing jealous,” he means that he has no rea- 
son for doubting that Cassius has any other than loving 
thoughts concerning him. Sometimes the word meant “‘ap- 
prehensive,” as when we are told in “Hamlet” (Act 4, Sc. 5) 
that guilt is “so full of artless jealousy, it spills itsef in fear- 
ing to be spilt.” The doubts and apprehensions of those suf- 
fering from neurotic jealousy were undoubtedly responsible 
for these ancient uses of the word. One of the current uses 
of the word is in the sense of “watchful, vigilant in guard- 
ing,” as in the sentence, “The people are justly jealous of 
the powers of Congress,” a use of the word which reminds 
us of the jealous person’s watchfulness. The jealous per- 
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son’s zeal is, in all likelihood, responsible for the use of the 
word in the sense of “zealous” in the phrase, “to be jealous for 
the Lord.” 

Before we go on to the discussion of erotic jealousy, i. €., 
jealousy connected with the love-life, let us say something 
about jealousy in animals, in savages and in civilizations other 
than our own. 

Whether the combats of certain animals, e. g., stags, sperm- 
whales, during the mating season have anything to do with 
jealousy it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty; 
the probabilities are all against it, especially when one bears 
in mind that many animals engage in these combats even 
after the mating season is over. That animals feel any jeal- 
ousy in connection with the pursuit or consumption of ‘heir 
food is inconceivable. And it would be the height of ab- 
surdity to think them capable of jealousy with regard to their 
natural endowments, e. g., their coloring, their song, etc. 

Whether domesticated animals are capable of jealousy in 
their relations to their masters and the children of the house- 
hold, it is very difficult to say positively. Numerous writers 
have claimed to have observed phenomena in animal be- 
havior which, they thought, could be interpreted only as mani- 
festations of jealousy. Thus, for example, Dr. Friedmann 
(1. c.) says that in his walks in the country his dog used to 
wander off and not come near him; but if during the walk 
some one joined him, the dog would suddenly put in an ap- 
pearance, frisk about, wag his tail, jump on him, etc., in his 
desire to show his attachment. Dr. F. interprets this as an 
indication of jealousy in his dog. Dogs, monkeys, and par- 
rots are frequently said to be jealous of human as well as 
of animal rivals for their owner’s attentions. The same 
thing has been said, but not quite so positively or so fre- 
quently, of cats and, to a less extent, of horses. Romanes 
quotes stories to show that fish and birds manifest jealousy. 
Unfortunately the owners of animal pets are as unreliable and 
as untrustworthy in their reports of the wonderful feats of 
their pets as fond mothers are in their accounts of the bril- 
liant utterances of their children. I shall quote one of these 
stories from Friedmann (who attributes it to Bennet): 

“This investigator [Bennet] kept a number of Mandarin- 
ducks in a cage. One day the male member of one of these 
couples was stolen. Thereupon another male began to woo 
the forsaken female but was repulsed. Shortly thereafter the 
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stolen animal was recovered and joyously received by his 
little wife. But almost at once he began to quarrel fiercely 
with the former wooer and in one of these quarrels he killed 
his rival. Even if [says Friedmann] we do not accept the 
narrator’s fantastic explanation that the female must have 
told her consort of the other’s wooing, yet the fact remains 
that a genuine rivalry conflict had been fought out—if there 
is any truth in the story.” (Anyone who doubts this story 
will be shown one of the tail-feathers of the dead duck.) 

And it must, furthermore, be borne in mind that in the 
present state of psychology it is dangerous to interpret ani- 
mal activity in terms of what we know about the adult hu- 
man animal. As to this I quote from Dunlap’s “The Ele- 
ments of Scientific Psychology,’ (C. V. Mosby, 1922, p. 16): 

“The danger in Child Psychology and in Animal Psychol- 
ogy, results from the great difference in behavior of chil- 
dren and animals, as compared with human adults, under 
the same circumstances, although certain outstanding de- 
tails of the behavior may be the same in the two cases. The 
danger therefrom is in inferring that the child’s (or the ani- 
mals) mental processes are the same as those of a human 
adult under similar circumstances, through failure to note 
that the child’s (or animal’s) reactions are not really the same 
as those of the human adult. The actual determination of 
the behavior of children and of animals is far more difficult 
than the determining of the behavior of adults.” 

Thus, for example, in the above story about the ducks there 
is absolutely no warrant for thinking that jealousy played 
any part whatsoever. There is no evidence that the slain 
drake had wooed the duck sexually, that she resented his 
flattering attentions, that he had not pursued her previously, 


that she repulsed him (she might not have been in the mood 


at the time and put him off), that she was conscious of any 
obligation to be faithful to the absent drake and had never 
been untrue to him, that on his return she complained to him 
about the other’s wooing, or that the fatal conflict was the 
outcome of this affair. 

Whether primitive or savage man knew the pains of jealousy 
before he came in contact with civilization it is impossible to say. 
We have absolutely no data for determining what the relations 
between primitive males and females were. If our earliest ances- 
tors, like most animals, were wholly promiscuous in their sexual 
relations, and knew not yet the sense of private ownership, and 
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commenced an active sexual life with the occurrence of puberty, 
as seems likely, the occasions for erotic jealousy could not have 
been numerous. But it must have occurred sometimes; it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a human being so low in intelligence and emo- 
tional endowment as not to have been jealous when he saw an- 
other obtain the thing or sexual object he wanted for himself. 
This must have been the case even when men got their wives by 
purchase or even by rape. We can’t imagine a period in human 
history when, owing to infantile impressions, some woman did not 
have a stronger appeal (i.e., a greater fetichistic value) to some 
men than other women, or when some men did not have a 
stronger appeal for some women than other men. Even then the 
man who could pay less for a woman must have been jealous of 
the man who had more cows or more oyster shells. And who 
can think that even in those days a woman could regard with 
equanimity the fact that another girl was carried off by the 
strong or rich brave on whom she had cast her amorous eyes? 

Of the primitive and semi-civilized peoples of to-day it may be 
said with certainty that jealousy, including erotic jealousy, is a 
frequent cause for personal and tribal feuds and quarrels. The 
fairy-tales and the folklore of negroes, Indians, Esquimos, Aus- 
tralians, etc., show convincingly that jealousy is an important 
motive in the lives of these people and often responsible for deeds 
of brutal violence. And yet there is no question that, as Finck 
says, “many of the lower tribes are utterly unconcerned re- 
garding the morals both of married and unmarrieed women. 
A vast number of cases illustrating this absence of conjugal 
jealousy are collected in Waitz’s Anthropology, Spencer’s Soci- 
ology, the works of Lubbock, and especially in Ploss’s Das Weib, 
i. 205-214. In some cases girls are allowed to do as they please 
until after marriage, when they are jealously guarded; in other 
cases the reverse is true. Lubbock enumerates a large number of 
races among whom the lending of a wife or daughter is a com- 
mon and obligatory form of hospitality.” From Herodotus we 
learn that polyandry prevailed among the Scythians without any 
jealousies. 

“Among polygamous nations the women often fight for the 
men, whose favorites in their absence are apt to suffer much at 
the hands of jealous rivals. It is among the polygamous semi- 
civilized nations in general that jealousy asserts itself in the 
most shrill and dissonant manner.” (Finck, 1. c., p. 62.) 

With the growth of what we call civilization there is a growth 
of individualism in personal matters and with this there is a 
steady growth in the tendency to jealousy. The jealousy of Orien- 


tal races is proverbial. It is because of this excessive jealousy that 
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Oriental women are not permitted to appear unveiled (i.e., to 
show their beauty) in public. In the harems the legitimate wives 
are watched the more jealously the more they are neglected by 
their husbands. The numerous bloody wars of succession waged 
in the East are supposed to have had their foundation in the 
jealousies of the mothers of the contending half-brothers. 


Masculine jealousy is responsible for many curious customs 
and may even have played an important role in the kind and 
quantity of clothing worn by the sexes in different countries. I 
have already referred to the veil worn by Oriental women. The 
Jews compel a woman to cut off the hair of her head on her 
wedding day, so that she may not prove attractive to other men. 
Until recently Japanese ladies shaved off their eyebrows and 
blackened their teeth after marriage. Stanley attributes to the 
same motive the custom among the Langa-Langa women of scar- 
ring their faces and breasts in a hideous manner. 

It has been often said that masculine jealousy is responsible for 
the Chinese custom of mutilating the feet of their women, “to 
prevent them from going about.” I cannot believe this to be 
true, especially as there are good reasons for thinking that the 
custom originated in a belief that if the feet are crippled there 
is a corresponding hypertrophy of the nymphe (which makes 
the women more sensual and, consequently, more desirable) and 
that the crippling of the feet gives the woman a more sensual gait 
(i.e., a dainty, mincing step and a swinging lateral motion to the 
hips). It is no wonder, then, that these crippled feet have become 
fetiches for Chinese men and that it is considered the height of 
immodesty for a Chinese woman to expose her naked foot. 
Here, then, we have an example of a custom which some sup- 
posed to make the women less desirable, but which, in reality, 
made the women more desirable and could not have resulted from 
jealousy. 

Some of the customs above referred to could not have been the 
products of masculine jealousy, as we understand the term “jeal- 
ousy.” If the women were disfigured to make them less desir- 
able to other men, would they not also become less desirable to 
their husbands? Of course they would. Romantic jealousy, 
such as we know, is based on the recognition of the perfections 
and charms of the woman which makes her desired by other 
men; when we think she is no longer desirable to others she 
ceases to be desirable to ourselves. Romantic jealousy must 
therefore be a matter of rather recent development, perhaps a 
counterpart to romantic love. It is more than likely, therefore, 
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that what has been regarded by historians as jealousy in primi- 
tive, semi-civilized and polygamous races was really not jealousy 
but a suspicious watchfulness over what was considered to be the 
husband’s property. (This is the sort of thing we find in ani- 
mals, but it isn’t jealousy.) The wife was merely a convenient 
means of gratifying the husband’s sexual needs and a necessary 
means of augmenting the tribe. This is corroborated to some ex- 
tent by the fact that “in some parts of Africa a breach of faith on 
the wife’s part is regarded as an attack, not on the husband's 
honor, but on his property; hence a pecuniary compensation is 
all that is required” (Finck). No wonder, then, that Lubbock 
was able to enumerate a large number of races among whom th2 
lending of a wife or a daughter is a common and obligatory form 
of hospitality. 

From what we know of ancient Egypt, the most civilized of 
ancient peoples, we are warranted in concluding that they knew 
something of romantic love. Their women, unlike those of 
Greece, were not kept in seclusion; they were permitted to do 
their own marketing and “had domestic and public liberties and 
privileges which astonished the Greek historian Herodotus.” 
Monogamy was the rule, but polygamy was tolerated. Divorces 
were easily obtained—by the husband, of course—and. “trial mar- 
riages” for one year were not uncommon. It was considered a 
sign of gross immorality for a woman to walk barefoot in the 
street. From indications of this sort it is fairly safe to infer that 
the men of ancient Egypt held their women in sufficiently high 
esteem to make romantic jealousy possible. Where woman is 
regarded merely as a chattel, romantic jealousy is impossible. 

Ancient Greece, “the most refined and esthetic nation of an- 
tiquity,” offers us a puzzling problem. Its poetic and dramatic 
literature is rich in the description of wonderful women (An- 
dromache, Penelope, Alcestis, Antigone, etc.) but it contains not 
the slightest hint of romantic love between the unmarried. 
Daughters were the property of the father and could be disposed 
of at his pleasure. Up to the time of their marriage, the girls 
were kept in the greatest seclusion and there were no opportu- 
nities for pre-marital courtship. A wife was generally consid- 
ered a necessary evil. Women were held in such low esteem that 
it was “enacted that everything a man did by the counsel or re- 
quest of a woman should be null.” Greek women, except the 
Hetaerae, were not allowed to enjoy the society of men, nor to 
attend “those public spectacles which were the chief means of 
Athenian culture.” When the head of the household had male 
guests, his wife was not permitted to eat with him, but had to 
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retire to her private apartments—obviously not because of her 
husband’s jealousy but because of her mental and social inferior- 
ity. In such an atmosphere erotic jealousy of a romantic nature 
cannot have existed. Narcistic jealousy, on the other hand, 
especially in political and athletic activities, was very highly de- 
veloped. Ancient Rome did not differ from Greece in these 
respects sufficiently to warrant separate consideration. 

The position of women in the Middle Ages did not differ in 
essentials from what it had been in Greece and Rome. There 
were no schools for the education of girls. Women had no soul 
and were the earthly representatives of the devil; in their guise of 
witches and were-wolves they tortured men and lured them into 
sin. Prostitution was general and openly encouraged. Husbands 
had all the sexual liberties they desired, but infidelity on the part 
of wives was severely punished. Polygamy was practised by 
those who could afford it. In some locations intimate relations 
between men and the wives of other men were recognized not 
only socially but even legally. The heroes of amorous adven- 
tures were celebrated in song and story. It is no wonder, then, 
that men had so little confidence in their wives’ virtue that they 
invented the chastity girdle to make adultery impossible. But 
this sort of thing is justifiable suspicion, not jealousy; it is a 
precautionary measure to guard a possession from loss or dam- 
age. But as, with advancing civilization, men and women began 
to enter into more and more intimate relations, as women began 
to have souls of their own and to think for themselves, to choose 
their husbands, to feel conscious of their influence in the home 
and in the rearing of children, and to realize that they earned 
their living,—in other words, to acquire a spirit of independence 
and to be conscious of their worth—romantic jealousy became 
an established emotion. 

[To be continued.] 
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FLAWS IN FREUDIANISM 
By S. DanreL House 


The success of pyscho-analytic therapeutics will hinge in no 
small degree upon the nature of memory; more accurately upon 
the vitality of infantile and unconscious memories. It is not sur- 
prising to find the analysts insisting that memory is an indestruc- 
tible stuff ; that the physical law of the apparent conservation and 
transformation of energy apply to the psychic universe; that the 
most important aspect of memory is “reproduction.” Fidelity of 
reproduction depends upon the undisturbed functioning of “ap- 
perception” and of “registration” and upon the unimpairment of 
the process of “conservation.” “The evidence is rapidly increasing 
which indicates that, provided apperception and therefore registra- 
tion are sufficiently unimpaired, then the memories will be indefin- 
itely conserved, and any apparent loss of them is really due to de- 
fective reproduction only.” (Jones). Strange, is it not, that the 
conscious, studied memories, in the registration and conservation 
of which we have spent our most laborious hours, should be so 
fragile and evanescent,—how much studied information does the 
average person remember for more than a very short period ?— 
while memories unsuspected, hardly noted, mere by-produts of 
blind experimenting, should be so perfectly memorable? The an- 
tithesis becomes more disquieting when we take into account the 
big fact that our most memorable experiences are the very ones 
consciousness has long striven to repress, distort and forget. 
What is there in the stuff of unconsciousness which makes tt so 
tenacious of regrettable memories? Ask the average person to 
report upon any familiar sight or scene, revisited ever so often in 
the course of his daily routine; will you not be amazed at his mis- 
information, his foolish recalls, his irresponsible images, his slit 
apperceptions? Doesn’t it seem to be a universal law of perception 
that nothing in the field of vision is adequately remarked or sharply 
remembered unless it has been intentionally selected, pondered, 
revalued, attended to scrupulously? Why then, the psychoan- 
alysts’s faith in the tenacity of memories too infantile for circum- 
spect attention, too undifferentiated for critical selection, too weak 
for permanent fixation? How cana feebly attentive human, a vic- 
tim of every passing whim, suggestion, cleverness, authoriy, hint 
and humor, be relied upon in maturity to recall adequately and 
honestly those buried memories of childhood neither scrupulously 
attended to, nor firmly fixated nor even (mark this!) approved as 
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worthy of memory and recall? Inasmuch as a memory is a re- 
corded fact plus its human significance,—events in their dramatic 
setting, how can we rely upon the psychologic recall of age twenty- 
nine to represent intact, honestly and adequately, the incidental 
memory of five or twelve? What of the compromising and dis- 
torting intervals? Who is to know—and how—exactly what ex- 
perience did occur, when no reliable reporter was present at the 
Specific time to psychologize the episode? 

One and only one impressive fact favors the belief in the vitality 
and indestructibility of certain memories; their uniqueness. Any 
experience which cuts violently athwart habit, custom or conven- 
tion, will be vividly remembered, provided the violation is sur- 
rounded by intense emotional excitement. Fear never forgets. 
Sexual misconduct is made memorable by fear, fear of detection. 
To the extent that Psycho-analytic healing depends for its ef- 
ficacy upon a prognosis and diagnosis of sexual fear or sexual 
frightfulness, we may grant its assumption of the prominence of 
(sexual) memories. The salient doubt remains unresolved :—Do 
children, taken by and large, encounter before the age of five sex- 
ually-fearful and therefore unique and memorable experiences? 
Accuracy, I know is not a matter of personal bias, wish or guess. 
It waits upon statistical data, vastly related and correlated, for its 
reliable information. Do children before the age of five experi- 
ence the anti-conventional fears of illicit sex-speculation? If it 
can be shown that a numerically impressive section of the world’s 
child-population does not experience disturbances sufficiently fear- 
ful and shameful to be repressed in unforgettable memories, some 
interesting conclusions will follow tending to undermine the tech- 
nique and to diminish the application of psycho-analysis. More 
difficulties arise. We are told in truth that “every physician 
knows, for example, how much easier it is to obtain from a patient 
a history of an old delinquency than of a recent one.” If this is 
so—and it is—why are the old buried memories, those of youngest 
and remotest childhood when conduct was under no vindictive 
ban, and wrong-desiring was at worst a pardonable offense,—why 
are the oldest delinquencies considered the fruitful source of mor- 
bidity and adult-neurosis? If the most recent delinquencies, being 
freshest in our memories, are the most difficult to confess because 
the most painful in consciousness; if on the other hand, the most 
ancient delinquencies, being stalest in our memories, are the eas- 
iest to confess because the least painful in consciousness, (time 
converts ancient wicked desire into a recollection of mere “fun” 
or “curiosity” or “smartness”), why in the name of swest 
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reasonableness, does psycho-analysis rest its whole technique and 
the therapeutic, social significance thereof, on childhood conduct 
and infantile memories? 

“The amnesia for early mental processes is even greater than is 
generally supposed, for not only is much actually forgotten but 
a selection takes place of such a kind that only the least signifi- 
cant part is remembered.” Could any admission be more clearly 
stated? And yet, such is the blinding enthusiasm of theorizers, 
the crucial admission is no sooner set down than completely ig- 
nored in the riper doctrine of actual practice, for early infantile 
mental processes are made the pivot and core of Freudian ther- 
apeutics. What an unreliable basis for permanent adult cure 
must these forgotten infantile processes be? “Only the least sig- 
nificant part is remembered.” There are so many flaws in the 
Freudian technique—as will appear from the following citations 
and criticisms :—Professor Freud has to admit a little sadly that 
his method of dream interpretation is at best a broken instrument. 
He explains why: “In general we are not in a position to inter- 
pret the dream of another person if he is unwilling to furnish the 
dream content, and for this reason the practical applicability of 
our method of dream interpretation is seriously curtailed.” For 
the safeguarding benefit of those credulous persons who may be 
prone to accept both dream recitals and dream interpretations too 
literally I quote the following honest passage: (Quoted by Freud) : 

“Jessen expresses himself very decidedly: Moreover we must 
not lose sight of the fact, hitherto little heeded, that in the inves- 
tigation and interpretation of orderly and logical dreams we al- 
ways play with the truth when we recall a dream to memory. 
Unconsciously and unwittingly we fill up the gaps and supplement 
the dream pictures. Rarely, and perhaps never, has a connected 
dream been as connected as it appears to us in memory. Even 
the most truth-loving person can hardly relate a dream without ex- 
aggerating and embellishing it. The tendency of the human 
mind to conceive everything in connection is so great that it un- 
wittingly supplies the deficiencies of connection if the dream is 
recalled somewhat disconnectedly.. . . .” 

Whenever the Freudians report a dream and its ramified in- 
terpretation at very great length it is utterly impossible to trace any 
coherent common-sense relationship between the fragmentary 
content of the actual dream and the complex content of the inter- 
pretation. The inevitable result is that every conceivable relevant 
and irrelevant suggestion which happens to flop into the vagrant 
imagination is given a local habitation and a name and made to 
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pose as a significant element in a concrete picture. In brief, the 
Freudian analysis is so crude, so unrefined, so haphazard, so un- 
disciplined that the more complex the explanation the more unin- 
telligible becomes the whole thing. For example, take the follow- 
ing minutely analysed dream; find, if you can, any significance in 
its elucidation: 

“In a somewhat long and wild dream of my own, the chief point 
of which is apparently a sea voyage, it happens that the next land- 
ing is called Hearsing and the one farther on, Fliess. The latter 
is the name of my friend living in B., who has often been the 
objective point of my travels. But Hearsing is put together from 
the names of places in the local environment of Vienna, which so 
often end in JNG: Hietzing, Liesing Moedling, (Medelitz, 
“meae delicae,” my own name, “my joy”) (joy-German Freude), 
and the English which points to libel and establishes the relation 
to the indifferent dream excitement of the day—a poem in the 
Fliegende Blaetter about a slanderous dwarf, “Saidhe Hashe- 
said—.” By connecting the final syllable “ing” with the same 
Fliess, Vlissingen is obtained which is a real port on the sea voyage 
which my brother passes when he comes to visit us from England. 
“But the English for Vlissingen is Flushing, which signifies blush- 
ing and recalls erythrophobia (fear of blushing) which I treat, 
and also reminds me of a recent publication by Bechterew about 
this neurosis, which has given occasion for angry feelings in me.” 
If this is a dream then as a dream it means less than nothing. 
If this is an explanation then it explains nothing. If it is an elab- 
orate conundrum some of us fail to catch the point. Whatever 
it is, it is not intelligible or useful analysis. It is 20th cetntury 
hocus-pocus. 

The validity of the Freudian technique depends upon the ac- 
curacy and relevancy and psychologic validity of the interpreta- 
tion of the so-called latent contents of the dream. Inasmuch as 
no one can possibly claim that the manifold and diversified 
thoughts arising in the interpreter’s probing mind can possibly be 
intimately related to the comparatively few memorable elements 
which the dreamer himself, in all his ignorance and uncertainty 
and bewilderment, can honorably vouch for as actually dreamed 
or related to the dream, we arrive at the rather hopeless conclu- 
sion that the Freudian analysis must be 90% guess work and 
pretty generalization and about 10% verifiable fact. Freud him- 
self, being neither fool nor an utter charlatan, understands some- 
thing of the imperfection and ineradicable blemish of his method, 
for he says, half-mystically and half-truthfully that; “Among 
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the thoughts which analysis brings to light, many can be found 
which are far removed from the central idea of the dream, and 
which appears distinguished from the rest as artificial interpola- 
tions for a definite purpose. Their purpose may easily be dis- 
covered ; they are just the ones which establish a connection, often 
a forced and far-fetched one, between the dream content and the 
dream thoughts, and if these elements were to be weeded out, not 
only over-determination but also a sufficient determination by 
means of the dream thoughts would often be lacking for the dream 
content. We are thus led to the conclusion that manifold de- 
termination, which decided the selection made by the dream, is 
perhaps not always a primary factor in dream formation, but is 
often the secondary manifestation of a psychic power which is still 
unknown to us. But in spite of all this, manifold determination 
must nevertheless control the entrance of individual elements into 
the dream, for it is possible to observe that it is established with 
considerable effort in cases where it does not result from the dream 
material without assistance.” (My italics.) 


Another bit of very pertinent self-confession is the following 
admission, hedged about with several limiting conditions: “In 
view of the great number of ideas which analysis furnishes for 
each individual element of the dream content, the chief doubt with 
many readers will be whether it is permissible to count everything 
that subsequently comes to mind during analysis as a part of the 
dream thoughts—to assume, in other words, that all these thoughts 
have been active in the sleeping state and have taken part in the 
formation of the dream, Is it not more probable that thought con- 
nections are developed in the course of analysis which did not 
participate in the formation of the dream? J can meet this doubt 
only conditionally, It is true, of course, that particular thought 
connections first arise only during analysis; but one may always 
be sure that such new connections have been established only be- 
tween thoughts which have already been connected in the dream 
thoughts by other means; the new connections are, so to speak, 
corollaries, short circuits, which are made possible by the exis- 
tence of the more fundamental means of connection. Jt must be 
admitted that the huge number of trains of thought revealed by 
analysis have already been active in the formation of the dream, 
for if a chain of thoughts has been worked: out, which seems to be 
without connection with the formation of the dream, a thought is 
suddenly encountered which, being represented in the dream, 
is indispensable to its interpretation—which nevertheless is inac- 
cessible except through that chain of thoughts.” (My italics.) 
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It may not be amiss to quote another so-called dream as addi- 
tional testimony (if that be needed) of the conspicuous failure 
of the psycho-analytic method to differentiate between what rightly 
belongs to the specific content of the dream and what rightly be- 
longs to the complex content of the interpretation. “Dream con- 
tent: I have written a monograph upon a certain obscure plant. 
The book lies before me, I am just turning over a folded colored 
plate. A dried specimen of the plant is bound with every copy 
as though from a herbarium.” . . . Interpretation: “Not only the 
combined idea,” “botanical” and “monograph,” penetrates deeper 
and deeper into the confused tangle of the dream thoughts. To “bo- 
tanical” belong the recollections of the person of Professor Gart- 
ner (German: Gartner-gardener), of his blooming wife, of my 
patient whose name is Flora, and of a lady about whom I told the 
story of the forgotten flowers. Gartner, again, is connected with 
the laboratory and the conversation with Koenigstein; the men- 
tion of the two female patients also belongs to the same conver- 
sation. A chain of thoughts, one end of which is formed by the 
title of the hastily seen monograph, leads off in the other direction 
from the lady with the flowers to the favourite flowers of my wife. 
Besides this, “botanical” recalls not only an episode at the Gym- 
nasium, but an examination taken while I was at the university; 
and a new subject matter—my hobbies—which was broached in 
the conversation already mentioned, is connected by means of my 
humourously so-called favourite flower, the artichoke, with the 
chain of thoughts proceeding from the forgotten flowers; behind 
“artichoke” there is concealed on the one hand a recollection of 
Italy, and on the other a reminiscence of a childhood scene in 
which I first formed my connection with books which has since 
grown so intimate. . . . “Botanical,” then, is a veritable nucleus, 
the centre for the dream of many trains of thought, which, J may 
assure the reader, were correctly and justly brought into relation 
to one another in the conversation referred to. Here we find our- 
selves in a thought factory, in which, as in the “Weaver’s Master- 
piece :” 

“One tread moves thousands of threads, 
The little shuttles fly back and forth, 
The little threads flow on unseen, 

One stroke ties thousands of knots.” 


“Monograph” in the dream, again, has a bearing upon two sub- 
jects, the one-sidedness of my studies and the costliness of my 
hobbies, etc.” . . . . “Whatever dream I may subject to such 
dismemberment, I always find the same fundamental principle 
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confirmed—that the dream elements are constructed from the en- 
tire mass of the dream thoughts and that every one of them ap- 
pears in relation to the dream thoughts to have a multiple de- 
termination.” 

In relation to Freud’s “Botanical” Dream Analysis, I should 
like to ask several questions: Is it in reality an interpretation 
of a dream or rather a citation of the interpreter’s selected 
reminiscences? Jsn’t it perfectly true that all these remembered 
incidents might just as well have been cited without the previous 
provocation of the dream? In other words, doesn’t it necessarily 
happen that the multiplicity of conscious remembrances will pre- 
sent themselves as so many hooks in the mind by which the inter- 
preting ego may fasten upon all those episodes of the past, now 
buried in memory, which he rightly or wrongly believes to be in- 
dicative of the underlying significance of his (so-called) manifest 
dream content? Most interesting of all is the query: In what 
sense, obvious or obscure, can this cited “botanical dream” be re- 
lated to the psychosexual theory of dreams so insistently, almost 
hysterically, proclaimed by the psycho-analysts? 

See page 278 (“Interpretation of Dreams”) for another bizarre 
explanation of a “dream” in which the numerous details brought 
to light by the analysts might all have been clearly revealed by 
the patient in question without the intervention of the dream. 
Hence one wonders at the specific value of the dream if by analy- 
sis it can be shown that the interpreter’s findings were products 
of a critically-conscious mind and could have been elicited without 
the intervention of the dream. 

The great medical psychologist of Vienna tells us that: “The 
dream is reserved, paltry and laconic when compared with the 
range and copiousness of the dream thoughts.” ©. Why are the 
interpreter’s analyses wrongly referred to as dream thoughts? If 
the so-called dream thoughts are co-extensive with one’s conscious 
attempt to probe all one’s past experience, their range in the nature 
of the case, must be copious. As a matter of simple fact, they are 
not truly dream thoughts, unless one turns metaphysician and as- 
sumes that all life with all its varying degrees of consciousness is 
but a dream. Apropos of this difficulty, Freud writes: “We have 
already mentioned that one is really never sure of having inter- 
preted a dream completely; even if the solution seems satisfying 
and flawless, it still always remains possible that there is a further 
meaning which is manifested by the same dream. Thus the 
amount of condensation is, strictly speaking, indeterminable.” 

Professor Freud does not omit to state his “Censor” is a rather 
imperfect executive agent of consciousness. The impotence of 
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the censor is especially noteworthy in the case of the dreams of the 
death of beloved relatives. We are told that the Censor is unpre- 
pared for such a “monstrosity.” This inefficiency on the part of 
the Censor constitutes a serious drawback to the smoothworking 
of the Freudian technique. A strange acknowledgment, this, in 
view of the fact noted below on the same page that the “censor per- 
forms its office and practices dream distortion—in order to prevent 
the development of fear or other forms of disagreeable emotion-V 
(My italics) A Great Censor, verily, that permits these very ac- 
companiments to slip by its notice! “In the dream of the death 
of dear persons the repressed has found a way of avoiding the 
censor, and the distortion which it causes. In this case the in- 
evitable concomitant manifestation is that disagreeable sensations 
are felt in the dream. Thus the dream of fear is brought about 
only when the censor is entirely or partially overpowered, and, on 
the other hand, the overpowering of the censor is made easier when 
fear has already been furnished by somatic sources. Thus it be- 
comes obvious for what purpose the censor performs its of fice and 
practices dream distortion; it does this in order to prevent the de- 
velopment of fear or other forms of disagreeable emotion.” (My 
italics. ) 

Yet Freud claims “this reference of dream disfigurment to the 
censor as the essence of my dream theory.”—If the Censor is 
inefficient surely the dream disfigurements are inaccurate and un- 
reliable, and the psycho-analytic inferences are rather non- 
dependable. 

Freud assures us that “the dream is most accurately repro- 
duced if one tries to remember it immediately after awakening 
and that the recollection of it becomes more and more defective 
towards evening.” ©. What then, shall we say of the Freudian 
attempts to build on the very slender threads of distant and dim- 
mest recollecions a whole theory of ‘psycho-therapeutics? If 
a dream becomes hazy and defective within half a day, what as- 
surance as to their accuracy and utility can we derive from the 
recall of dreams of years ago? How can we dare to create so- 
called scientific theories of the subconscious life and hope to es- 
tablish reliable conclusions if at the very outset we must admit 
that the sources of our theorizing are hopelessly inadequate? 
The skeptic answers these queries with a smile knowing in his 
cynic heart that pioneers, like all intoxicated enthusiasts, are very 
little concerned with the limitations of an idea. Perhaps it is 
just as well so. If pioneers were overwhelmed or easily thwarted 
by the perception of the deep inadequacies of their new-found 
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notions, they might be disheartened and even dissuaded from pur- 
suing their researches. He who understands, even if he cannot 
mercifully forgive, can at least mercifully refrain from saying 
so. Finally, what shall we conclude about the Freudian dis- 
coveries ? 

Psycho-Analysis has succeeded better than any previous types 
of psychology im dramatizing the emotional conflicts resident in 
every human mind. For this finished and fruitful service, our 
deepest gratitude. On the other hand, like all other pioneering 
adventures, psycho-analysis has overshot the boundaries of 
reasonableness. Its claims far outshine its validated achievements. 
It boasts where it cannot convince. It assumes where it cannot 
prove. It repeats where it cannot analyze. Its conspicuous de- 
fects are so weighty as to distort the certitude claimed for its 
conclusions by the advocates of the new analysis. The most emi- 
nently practical test to be met by a therapeutic technique is the 
purely pragmatic one of: Does it Work in Concrete Cases? In 
the lustiness of its pretentions, Psycho-analysis believes that it 
knows the answer. More impartial students are willing to wait 
for the encouragements (or discouragements) of further evi- 
dence. Psycho-Analysis is too new, too complex and too inco- 
herent to afford any sure guarantee of its wide successfulness. 
To ailing humans, it is of small practical importance whethc> 
doctors are more or less confident of their theories. For the 
patient, the vital end-all question is: Does the promised cure 
heal me? If it does, I suscribe to the theory, right or wrong, wise 
or foolish. Now the point I wish to stress is that psycho-analy- 
sis has not yet achieved a sufficiently wide success in practice to 
afford the critic a reliable basis for judging its therapeutic 
value. 


SEXUAL CONTINENCE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SEXUAL CONTINENCE IN WOMEN. 
By J. Rutcers, M. D., Locoem, HoLianp. 
The author advocates moderation in sexual intercourse in mar- 
ried life; by a wise self-restraint our potentia coeundi et pro- 
creandi will be increased, our will power strengthened, our love 


hallowed. Chastity and reserve will develop our finer ethical 
feelings. On the other hand, long continued absolute continence 


(Abstract from “Das Sexualleben in seiner biologischen Bedeuntung.”) 
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is of doubtful value and may finally blight the happiness of our 
life. However, no general rules can be laid down, everything 
depending on the individual’s predisposition and temperament ; 
what is an act of renunciation for one person, is felt as a bene- 
ficial rest by another. But absolute and permanent continence 
always involves intense suffering, especially where the bond of a 
deep affection unites husband and wife. Only where there is 
a valid reason, may we admire and appreciate such a couple; 
otherwise we can but feel pity for them; everything beautiful and 
beneficial connected with the realization of an ideal love is under 
such conditions bound to wither, to die. Wilful continence in 
married life may thru conceit and grief corrupt the character 
of both partners, who imagine they are better and superior to 
other people. 

Formerly continence was thought to be physiologically con- 
ducive to the preservation of vitality; but for strong, healthy 
people, in the prime of life, the biological principle will always 
hold true in regard to the sexual as well as all the other functions, 
that our vital powers will be the more increased, the more they 
are normally exercised. This is what we call life. 

To study the deleterious effects produced by permanent con- 
tinence is not very feasible with married people, because of the 
lack of all control,and therefore for the solution of our problem 
we must turn to the unmarried, not to induce them to become 
reckless and self-indulgent, but to arouse them to take up a vig- 
orous fight, so that they, too, may obtain the enjoyments of mar- 
ried happiness. Though the danger of debauchery are greater 
than those of continence, this should not prevent us from pointing 
out the sufferings and dangers bound up with continence. On 
the contrary, the latter should be exposed, so that not only the 
sufferers themselves but all right-thinking persons might be 
aroused to fight for a transformation of our social organization, 
for the creation of conditions under which every adult, men as 
well as women, will be enabled to enjoy a modicum of sexual 
happiness. 

There are physicians and professors who boldly assert that 
sexual continence is never injurious. Such a generalization can- 
not be sustained by science, for in order to prove such a statement 
one must have a knowledge of all cases and of all the consequen- 
ces. Others are more cautious in telling us that they never ob- 
served any harmful results from continence. This objection 
may be due to the fact that they saw patients only in hospitals, 
or that they were specialists, or, finally, their observations may 
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have been incorrect. 

To the limit of insolence go those who assert that no good 
physician had ever observed evil results due to sexual continence! 
Such a statement either implies a deplorable silliness or is nothing 
but a brazen falsehood. The writer points to H. Nystrém’s 
book “Sexual Life and Health,” in which numerous striking cases 
are cited. a 

Rutgers compares the problem of continence with that of pov- 
erty, thinking that both bear a close relationship. In the good 
old times, wealthy people used to be quite effusive in their praises 
of poverty, which was extolled in contrast to the dangers of lux- 
ury and debauchery. Poverty was regarded as a necessary social 
evil, yea, as something ordained by God. But today there will 
hardly be found a sociologist who does not consider poverty a 
disadvantage and a danger, though there are still people that 
laud poverty as something sublime and pleasing to God. 


One tries to excuse this misapprehension by arguing that while 
other physiological needs have to be satisfied or else the individual 
would die, this is not so in the sexual life. To this the author re- 
plies that though continence does not kill at once, this does not 
prove that the suspension of the sexual activities is not produc- 
tive of suffering and that it is without its dangers. These dangers 
are apt to be overlooked because, unlike other functional inhibi- 
tions, such as apnea, lack of food, etc., excessive sex repression 
produces at first only psychic disturbances, while the physical 
disorders, manifesting themselves later, are promptly referred to 
some other than the real cause, namely continence. 

In such cases the continence advocates like to suggest that the 
morbid symptoms are due to the fact that the patient worried too 
much about his emotions instead of energetically combating them. 

If we are not inclined to veil the real facts, we better bare 
our judgment on our own clinical observations. 

Disorders resulting from continence are especially likely to mis- 
lead us. The author’s arguments are based on observations made 
in his capacity as family physician, in a large city (Rotterdam) 
and extending over a period of twenty-five years. 

First of all, he says, we must endeavor to find out whether we 
are confronted by a real case of sexual continence. This can 
be only ascertained if the physician is able to gain the patient’s 
confidence. In most instances we are dealing with women, be- 
cause men, as a rule, are able to make their own diagnosis, and 
sometimes they find a remedy, tho the latter may be worse than 
the disease. 
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By sympathy, delicacy and intelligence the physician will easily 
succeed in establishing a correct diagnosis in female cases. The 
most difficult cases are those where continence is interrupted by 
periods of extramarital intercourse, or by a clandestine engage- 
ment. In such instances the enforced celibacy is felt twice as 
painfully, which is also the case with widows. 

At the beginning of his practice, the author believed that cases 
in which the diagnosis established continence as the etiological 
factor, were of rather rare occurrence. Soon he knew better. 
The more he saw of such cases, the better he learned to appre- 
ciate the interrelation between the more intricate symptoms, and 
finally he became convinced that there was hardly one case of 
sexual continence without its specific sequelae. He often noted 
symptoms of but an illusive nature which, however, were strong 
enough to envelope the patient’s life with gloom. 

Sadness, the author remarks, creeps into the observer’s heart 
who gains insight into the intimate life of many grown-up 
bachelor girls who are debarred from any sexual relations. In 
the past, when the majority of young ladies led a life of leisure, 
their nervous symptoms were ascribed to lack of exercise and of 
energetic activities. Today, when most of them are engaged in 
useful occupations, we know that their sufferings are due to 
sexual continence. 

In the beginning, the disease manifests itself in a psychic 
depression. The patient feels wretched, weak, languid, without 
energy, devoid of any interest in life, which appears stale and 
flat to her. 

No organic disorder is discoverable; the functional disturbances 
point to complaints which in other cases would not be felt very 
keenly. If gradually one gains the patient’s confidence, one 
learns that to her life is a chilly, insipid affair. She often be- 
trays her longing for love by an axaggerated tenderness for a 
plant, an animal, or a passionate admiration for, say, a clergy- 
man, or a physician. The richer her inner life, the deeper the 
need, the more intense her desire for tenderness. Of no avail 
are here remedies, pleasure trips, travels, the sojourn at a water- 
ing place or a health resort. 

In more advanced cases, the patient is nervous, irritable, al- 
ways fatigued, always dissatisfied, though she be unaware of the 
cause of her trouble. She is melancholy, tormented by thinking 
of her sad lot, suffers from insomnia, loss of appetite, grows 
weaker from day to day, becomes pale, emaciated. She tries 
everything to get away from her misery. She wants to sacrifice 
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herself for a great cause and would like to do the impossible, 
without ever accomplishing anything, because her physical and 
mental resources are exhausted. She meets with disappointment 
wherever she goes. The full measure of her wretchedness is 
sometimes compressed and voiced in the wish that she would like 
to have a baby. It is certainly a crying injustice that public 
opinion denies to her what even the law does not dare to deny 
to her. Finally, her friends and relatives get impatient. If she 
is a girl not so very young any more, then behind her back, cyni- 
cally, heartlessly, the words are spoken: “She ought to have 
a man.” The physician is powerless in such cases. 

Thus slowly, but unavoidably, a state of anemia develops, of 
chlorosis, of utter exhaustion with all the concomitant physical 
and mental troubles, and we have before us the familiar pictures 
so often seen in the unmarried and so often paving the way to 
other and more definable diseases. It is generally conceded that 
states of exhaustion predispose to pulmonary tuberculosis and to 
various other maladies. Later it is difficult to ascertain what 
in any given case was the cause and what the effect. 

In its inception, when the malady has not yet reached the 
chronic stage, a cure is not excluded, especially where there are 
prospects of a happy marriage, though the latter is somewhat 
hazardous: if later it should be found out that the malady was 
already too far advanced, there would be two unhappy human 
beings instead of one. 

In all advanced cases, aid comes too late. After so many 
disappointments, everything reminiscent of sexuality is dis- 
gusting and odious to the patient. Bitterness and resentment 
have made their imprint on her face and betray themselves in 
her voice, in all her movements. And the malicious world, al- 
ways prone to poke fun at the sufferings of others, sneers and 
jeers at the “crab apple.” 

But often at the acme of life, if no dangerous complications 
do occur, the psychic malady will take its due course. For psy- 
chic disturbances may also assume a menacing character. 

On the ground of his experiences, every physician has formu- 
lated his own definition of hysteria, which is quite in accord- 
ance with the protean character of this disease. So much at 
least is certain, namely, that in innumerable cases of hysteria, 
permanent sexual continence plays a paramount role as an etio- 
logical factor. 

At first, continence produces a disturbance in the mental 


equilibrium and gradually unsettles the equipoise of the central 
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nervous system. This morbid process may lead to various bi- 
zatre and often shocking symptoms. The patient is feeling “So 
unutterably miserable!” And if nobody will understand her 
and sympathize with her, the complaints become more terrible, 
and the most frightful symptoms are simulated. In some in- 
stances, remedies may produce a certain measure of relief, while 
in other cases all measures will utterly fail, or may even make 
things worse. The most peculiar convulsions and reflexes may 
render the patient’s life unbearable and drive her to despair. 
The globus hystericus may arouse such a fear in the patient that 
she will attempt suicide. In one case, a typically erotic deliri- 
um occurring during an epileptoid attack enabled the author to 
discover the always carefully concealed deeper cause fof the 
disease. 


More frequent than hysteria are neurasthenia and complete ex- 
haustion of the nervous system. Sexual continence may even 
lead to the worst forms of mental derangement and insanity. 
A certain parallelism between cognate cases will sometimes bring 
out the causal relationship. 

There were three daughters of a respectable family. Through 
the care of the physician, one of the girls, who was hysterical, 
could be kept fairly well in balance. Another daughter was 
caught in an amorous tete-a-tete with the bookkeeper of the 
family. The third was for a time mentally deranged, and being 
refused admittance to a public institution, she had to be kept 
under the paternal roof where she made erotic advances to her 
own father. 

Better than by such parallel cases, the causative factor may be 
revealed if in pronounced cases the cessation of continence is 
followed by a cure. The author was the doctor of a wealthy 
family which counted several Catholic priests amongst their 
relatives. One day he was called to see the daughter of the 
house, a blooming young girl, who for about a year had been 
lachrymose and melancholy and was getting worse from day to 
day: She thought herself lost because on a certain eve of a 
holiday a young priest had allegedly impregnated her. Examina- 
tion revealed the fact that nothing was the matter with her. She 
was told this a hundred times, but to no avail. Moaning and in 
despair she would walk through the house all day long and 
half the night. An experienced alienist was consulted who ad- 
vised her committment to an insane asylum as absolutely neces- 
sary.. The patient had already signed the papers, but instead 
of sending the unhappy girl to an institution, they found a hus- 
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band for her, and since her marriage she has always enjoyed 
the best of health. 
The author has seen numerous other instances of continence 


maladies where normal sexual intercourse led to a complete and 
permanent recovery, provided the morbid condition had not been 
of too long standing and the disease was not too far advanced. 
He points out that the high mental tension and despair attendant 
upon a continence-malady may not only produce mental de- 
rangement but lead to moral insanity. The desperate struggle 
with this biological necessity has driven highly gifted and noble 
characters to the most revolting lewdness, to perversions and 
horrifying acts, even to rape and murder. If we read of the 
insane dead of our unmarried teacher, a celibate priest, we should 
feel pity with the unfortunate man, instead of condemning him. 
He was not wicked, but only for a moment beside himself. The 
guilt is to be laid at the door of our unsound conventional moral- 
ism, our traditional glorification of oriental asceticism. 

In recapitulating, the author says owing to the fact that the 
malady due to sexual continence begins with nervous and psychic 
symptoms, the trouble has generally been considered as some- 
thing subjective, as the result of suppressed desire. However, 
he often observed such symptoms in older girls who felt no sexual 
desire, or were even sexually anesthetic. In such cases the cure 
was more difficult because the patients not only eschewed the 
remedy, but were afraid of it. This observation sheds an entirely 
new light on the disease under consideration. Irrespective of 
our subjective desires and inclinations, the normal operation of 
the sexual function is an essential condition for the proper 
development of our health and vital energy. 

The more in youth the vegetative growth—energy approaches 
its arrest, the more we feel a certain indifference, a lack of energy, 
and reach a condition which may lead to mental depression. 
When during puberty the stimulus of the sexual urge becomes 
suddenly active, this re-vivification may in sensitive individuals 
excite at first a certain exaltation, alternating with a feeling of 
lassitude. If later, at the acme of life, the sex urge becomes 
so all-powerful that its appeasement is felt as the Summum 
desideratum, then involuntary and permanent continence begins 
to be felt as the deepest sorrow. In cases where the sex urge 
is not felt at all, a re-vivification of vital energy will not take 
place. Even if asexual women should marry and regularly 
cohabit, this lack of function will be more or less in evidence, 
on account of the abence of all voluptous feelings. However, 
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these negative symptoms do not show the whole picture of the 
continence malady, they being at most only suggestive of the 
initial stage of the disease or of milder cases. In the more severe 
cases we observe quite different symptoms more difficult to 
interpret. On account of the typical chlorosis and cachexia, 
the continence malady, as seen in the unmarried girls, gives the im- 
pression of a constitutional intoxication. 

No matter what the theoretical solution of all these problems 
may be, the author feels confident that the hygiene of the future 
will strive for the ideal of a normal conduct of life—a vigorous 
vegetative development which in due time will produce the most 
beautiful flower of sex. 


INCEST. 
By Dr. Max Marcuse. 


Translated from Zeitschrift fir Sexualwissenschaft, 
September, 1922, 

On the ground of sociological and historical investigations 
(especially sirice Morgan’s discovery of the Malayian group 
marriage between brothers and sisters) the fact that the 
original form of human sexual relationship was of an in- 
cestuous nature, has been placed beyond the shadow of any 
doubt. What today is tabooed and prohibited in this regard, 
was proper and desirable in the early times of human history. 
This is proved by the incest-motive permeating the myths of 
the most ancient civilized peoples. At the threshold of his- 
tory we find everywhere the mythical erotic association ot 
brother and sister. In the biblical myth, the incestuous ele- 
ment is veiled by an artifice—God “creating the man Adam 
in a circumstantial way and forming Eve out of a rib of 
Adam.” By this trick [licentia poétae] incest had been post- 
poned for one generation. The cosmogony of the Egyptians* 
is more naive and frank by representing, right at the begin- 
ning, the biunity of Isis and Osiris as an erotic union. It 
was undoubtedly due to a moralizing tendency which tried to 
obliterate some of the most revolting features of classical 
mythology by tracing the incest-myths back to the moon, her 
relation to the sun, and explaining them as allegories of the 
incomprehensible natural process. “It is quite clear that 


* Original: die “indische” Schépfungslehre—I translated, “of the 
Egyptians,” Isis and Osiris tae Egyptian deities. 
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even the most primitive men did not look for incest above in 
the sky, but that these ideas sprang from a human source.” 
(Otto Rank: “Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage,” 1912). 
Amongst the ancient civilized nations as well as amongst 
modern primitive peoples, we frequently find incest not only 
tolerated but indulged in with zest. Amongst the Egyp- 
tians, Amosis, a ruler of the seventeenth dynasty, married 
his sister Nefertere; Duthomosis I, his sister Amosis; Du- 
thomosis, his sister Arat, and so forth. 

According to a law of the Peruvians, an Inca was bound 
to marry his own sister. The view of the ancient Hebrews 
seems to be expressed in the words of Thamar, addressed 
to her brother Amnon, who had asked her to lie with him: 
“But rather speak to the King, and he will not deny me to 
thee” [II Kings, Chapter xiii. 13]. Amongst the ancient 
Iranians, even marriage between parents and children was 
permitted. Such connections were quite common as sym- 
bolic rites and institutions (defloration of a daughter by her 
father, or by a priest, taking the father’s place). 

On the other hand, from primordial times, incestuous 
amorous relations and sexual connections were treated as 
guilt-problems in the myths and poetry. As classical in- 
stances of such relations between brother and sister, father 
and daughter, mother and son, we select the following from 
three different cultural epochs: Siegmund and Sieglinde; 
Lot and his daughters; Tokaste and Oedipus. In modern 
poetry, incestuous love plays a prominent part as a tragic 
problem, as, e. g., in Thomas Mann’s “Walsungenblut ;” 
Kurt Miinger’s “Weg nach Zion;” Albrecht Scheffer’s “ Das 
Gitter;” Fritz von Unruh’s “Ein Geschlecht.” Also in the 
modern treatment of the ancient “Father-Son” problem, its 
immanent incest-motive is of considerable significance, as 
in Bronnen’s “Parricide.” And behind the literary “other” 
motive of the “hostile brothers,” the initiated will easily rec- 
ognize the incest-conflict. In Germany it was chiefly in the 
productions of the poets of the ‘“Storm-andStress” period 
(Klinger, Leisewitz, Schiller) in which this motive was 
treated. The reason why brothers fought one another is al- 
ways to be found in ambition and jealousy, and the hidden 
spring of the motive—sexual love—is only incidentally sug- 
gested. All this goes to show the strength and depth of the 
incest-awe, which has its roots in a later period. That 
the incest-awe is not an innate instinct and of phylogenetic 
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origin, is refuted by the facts observed in the sex—and love- 
life of the animals, and scientifically the assertion is un- 
challengeable that incest-awe has in the process of history 
been developed and shaped as the effect and expression of 
definite cultural conditions; it received its first formulation 
in the institutions of exogamy and totemism. 


For the transformation of a general incest-inclination into 
a general incest-disinclination, various explanations have 
been adduced. It has been traced to an elementary mascu- 
line feeling, to which woman appears to be debased and de- 
preciated thru the sexual act, so that the man felt as if he com- 
mitted “incest” (—as if he defiled the blood—) by perform- 
ing the “horrid” act with his sister or mother. This hy- 
pothesis is deviative, because that masculine evaluation of 
the sexual act, far from being “elementary,” is an artificial 
product of oriental-christian civilization, and therefore it 
is certainly not the source of the ubiquitous and considerably 
older incest-awe. More to the point appears the assumption 
that the incest-awe has been developed as a prophylactic 
measure against the allegedly harmful effects of incestuous 
unions, which had been observed in the progeny. Also this 
hypothesis is not well founded, because these harmful effects 
are doubtful and, in any event, dependent on conditions hardly 
recognized by primitive man. Moreover, incest-awe originated 
in a time when men were still totally ignorant of the relations 
between cohabitation and birth. Owing to the questionable- 
ness of the biological premises, the conclusion which alleges 
selection to be the source of the incest-awe, is not well sup- 
ported. By far weightier are political, social and economic 
considerations for this changed attitude, especially if viewed 
in the light of the fact that oppressed groups are interested 
in not being impeded in their rise by the existence of a privi- 
leged caste, whose intelligence and power is transmitted thru 
and with the blood. “For the same reason, Christanity, which 
was a creation of fishermen and persons belonging to the low- 
est Jewish classes, may have erected barriers against carnal 
connections between brothers and sisters .. . 

The teaching of the Nazarene incited the first successful 
revolution against the traditions of the exclusive Jewish aris- 
tocracy, against inbreeding and oligarchy—an insurrection 
of miserable Publicans against the rich and powerful Phari- 
sees. That the first step was directed towards the breaking 
of the laws on which the influence of the privileged classes 
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was founded, is to be ascribed to the tendency which in every 
revolution seeks for expression.” (I. B. Schneider: Das Ge- 
schwisterproblem. In Geschlecht und Gesellschaft. 1913.) 

[Many Pharisees were poor men, while, on the other hand, 
the Nazarene never raised his voice against the rich, aris- 
tocratic and free-thinking Sadduces !] 

It is certain that superstitious ideas played an important réle 
in the growing opposition to incestuous unions, as evidenced 
by the totem and taboo-ideas. 

Problematical are also the origin and the individual roots 
of the incest-awe in modern man. One thing at least is cer- 
tain: there is no such thing as an innate aversion to incest. 
There is no “voice of the blood” crying out against incestuous 
actions, and less against such inclinations. The incest-awe 
in the sexual life of the individual is a product of civilization, 
not of nature. The conditions underlying these tendencies are 
to be found in the family life. The continual living-together 
from infancy prevents sensual stimuli from taking root, pro- 
vided that at an early age objects are present towards which 
the sexual impulse may be directed. Custom and familiarity 
blunt the edge of the sexual desire. The way from indifference 
to aversion and condemnation is short. Under certain influ- 
ences it may arouse painful feelings when one thinks of one’s 
nearest relatives as of sexual beings. Finally, morals, cus- 
toms and the law have put the stamp of disapproval and con- 
demnation even upon union with relatives by marriage and 
namesakes. 

In primitive love-stories, parents, and brothers and sisters 
are objects of erotic desire. The deep-rooted phylogenetic in- 
cestuous desire is active in the child and conditions its portion 
in the family. (Whether the “Oedipus-complex” deserves sig- 
nificance for the entire impulsive life ascribed to it by psycho- 
analysis, is questionable.) But it is certain that the “innonce” 
of the child does not spring from a putative asexuality, but 
from amorality. Owing to erotic feelings and desires, the boy 
sees in his mother and sister “the woman; ” to the girl, father 
and brother are “the man,” and not sooner than after the onset 
of puberty, this erotic combination becomes dissolved into the 
“normal” filial, and brotherly, or sisterly, love. 

It is a characteristic symptom of psychopathic individuals if 
the process of transformation does not take place, or occurs 
under mental conflicts and derailments. 

Also in the erotic life of healthy adults, certain psychic re- 
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lations to the infantile incestuous love are recognizable. 

The incestuous love of the child for its parents is, as a rule, 
limited to the realm of the feelings and imaginations. As to 
the suckling baby and the infant from two to four years old, 
psychoanalysis has not yet succeeded in demonstrating the 
existence of erotic functions, that is to say, psychic emotions 
and relations which may justly be designated as sexual. But 
from the fourth to the sixth year, sensual elements in the re- 
lation of the child to the parents are observable: the child 
“loves” the parent belonging to the opposite sex. Exceptions 
are due to certain psychic constellations; e. g., the boy is “dis- 
appointed” in his love for the father, the girl in her love for 
the mother. In such instances there may even arise a hostile 
attitude towards the parent who has not requited the child’s 
love. Incestuous acts among children are frequent. In some 
instances, the brother or sister is merely a substitute, a reju- 
venated image of the respective parent, from whom the child is 
separated by the barrier of age and authority; or plays bring 
children together, as, for instance, the “father-and-mother” 
play. Certain customs of grown-up people (engagement, mar- 
riage, etc.,) are imitated, thus occasioning unconscious erotic 
combinations to the child’s imagination. Frequently children 
imitate father and mother by lying down side by side, and 
then the gesture of sleeping together may lead to feelings 
which, lightning-like, suggest the deeper relations of the 
common couch. In such situations it often is only a question 
of the respective sexual maturity which may lead to incestuous 
acts. In the case of a sexually premature 12 year old brother 
and his 15 year old sister there had taken place sexual inter- 
course for several years, when one day this was discovered by 
accident. These children had had the opportunity to watch 
the intercourse of the parents. In another case, a 7 year old 
boy had intercourse with his 5 year old sister—both being vic- 
tims of the milieu. Such things, of course, happen most fre- 
quently amongst children who are not properly supervised. 
and under poor housing conditions. Tho such cases may be 
in conformity to the child’s nature, they are quite often 
symptomatic of psychic and moral abnormality, especially if 
committed after puberty. 

Infantile incestuous love will as a rule influence the later 
love-life of neurotics and psychopaths, and is decisive in the 
selection of the lover and spouse. Frequently, lovers or hus- 
band and wife, resemble one another so much that they are 
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easily are taken for brother and sister. Such persons carry, 
unconsciously, within themselves the image of the father, 
the mother, the brother, the sister, respectively, as their erotic 
ideal, towards which they are striving. To such conditions 
are due the amorous relations and love-matches between 
uncle and niece, between cousins, and also the apparently so 
“unnatural” passion of many a youth for a mature matron, 
“who might be his mother.” A classical instance of the infan- 
tile fixation of the relation to the mistress is Goethe’s love- 
affair with Charlotte von Stein, who, physically, was for him 
“mother and sister.” Vice versa, many notorious amours 
and love-matches between young girls and aged men are to be 
understood in a similar sense (father-daughter complex), tho 
on the man’s side certain other psychic factors may be active 
(narcissistic impulses) —The fact that married people often 
resemble one another in old age is often erroneously ascribed 
to their living together for so many years, while in reality it 
is due to those impulses which were active at the time of 
wooing.—On the other hand, the incestuous fixation, origi- 
nating in early youth, may cause the pendulum to swing to 
the other side, that is to say, the individual, being repelled by 
all love-objects awakening in him reminiscences of close blood- 
relations (parents, brothers, sisters), may take a “flight from 
incest,” being powerfully attracted by persons of other races 
(“Neurotic Exogamy”). Other after-effects of the infantile 
incestuous love are the eagerness with which, e. g., a brother 
assists his sister in selecting a husband, and then, prompted by 
his jealousy towards his brother-in-law, he invents all sorts of 
of subterfuges to excuse his staying away from the wedding. 
And later he manifests a love for his sister’s children “more 
fatherly than a father’s love.” Also as avenger of his sister’s 
violated honor, the brother acts as a rule less from family-pride 
than from jealousy and secret passion, the object of which is, 
according to ancient human principles, his own sister. In pass- 
ing, we want to recall the fact that owing to an incestuous 
infantile fixation, many an old bachelor or spinister has not 
found the way to the marriage-altar. 

As the love between brothers and sisters, and the love of the 
children to the parents differs from the love of the parents to 
the children, so are the sexual elefnents, and more so the sexual 
transformation, of the parental love to the children to be con- 
sidered from quite a different standpoint. The latter is not 
so much rooted in the workings of phylogenetic laws as it 
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is subject to individual psychic conditions. That erotic chords 
may vibrate in the relations between parents and children 
has been often observed. In such cases it is usually his or her 
own youth which the father loves and sexually desires in his 
daughter, the mother in her son. At the bottom there is active 
a narcissistic tendency, which again, is the expression of a 
general autism, which easily becomes active in a homoerotic 
constitution and leads to that unmistakably erotically colored 
tenderness and self-complacency so often encountered in 
the relation of a father to his son, and of a mother to her 
daughter. (‘“Fatherly love springs from the fact that the be- 
getter recognizes himself in the begotten,” Schopenhauer.) 
The incestuous love, or better, infatuation, of parents for 
some of their children is unconscious, and any suggestion re- 
garding the erotic character of this relation is usually re- 
pudiated as being monstrous and absurd. A noteworthy mo- 
tive in the incestuous relation of a father to his daughter, 
or a mother to her son, is often encountered in the recognition 
of the husband, resp., the wife. The following is a character- 
istic case in point: A man, aged 51, had lived for a number 
of years in incestuous union with his daughter, aged 26, and 
begotten 5 children. In court he stated Augustine was his 
extra-marital daughter from his intended wife, who had died 
shortly before her marriage. She had received a careful edu- 
cation. After her return to him, he had fancied to see in 
her the deceased mother, whose exact likeness she was. The 
idea entered his head to continue with her in the interrupted 
relations of his idealized bride. The girl consented—“and 
thus our family originated.” 

A widowed father, and a widowed mother succumb easily 
to incestuous love owing to the “recognition motive,” 
widowed fathers and their adult daughters, or widowed 
mothers and their grown-up sons being in a large number 
of cases “just like” loving couples. Sometimes the incest 
barrier as such seems to exercise an exciting influence; in 
such cases the incest springs from the joy of doing that which 
is prohibited, to which occasionally is added the urge for de- 
secration. These cases are not identical with those in which 
the incestuous love is rooted in sadistic tendencies, the acti- 
vation of which in incestuous relations is usually to be con- 
sidered as a crime of sexual brutality. 

Also masochism may be a source of incestuous love, which 
often assumes the character of sexual bondage. Of other 
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perversions as a source of incest, pedophilia erotica is to be 
mentioned. Tho this connection is rather casual, it is never- 
theless remarkable, as shown by the following case: A re- 
spectable man stated that in the course of the last year he 
had undergone a transformation in his sexual feelings, he 
being now only attracted by youthful females. This inclina- 
tion had become so strong that now it manifested itself even 
in the presence of his own 15 year old daughter whom he 
could no longer have sitting on his knees without feeling 
violent sexual desires. It was impossible for him to kiss 
or caress his child, and even when only looking at her he 
became sexually excited. In this case, the sexual impulse was 
not immediate, but dependent on an underlying general pedo- 
philia, which was deterred not even by the incest barrier. 
Such connections may also be supposed in cases where in- 
cestuous inclinations manifest themselves during the climac- 
teric epoch. Incessant fancies and acts are not very infrequent 
symptoms of the climacterium virile, and, on the other hand, 
pedophilia, whether hetero—or homosexual, is frequently en- 
countered as one of the sexual psychoses of the climacterium 
virile. On this interrelation between incestuous love and 
homosexuality, a new light has been thrown by psychoanaly- 
tical. investigations, according to which homosexuality is a 
neuorsis with the roots fixed in infantile sexuality and spring- 
ing into actuality as an expression of the “flight from incest.” 
Of other factors responsible for incestuous crimes may be 
mentioned: Superstition, sexual and social need, alcoholism 
(often leading to a regular sexual promiscuity between all the 
members of the same family), and mental derangement. 
Wherever we encounter sexual excess, incest occupies the 
foremost rank, as shown by the Borgias, Lucretia being 
“Alexander’s daughter, spouse and daughter-in-law.” Also 
the connection of the incest-idea with mystical and sectarian 
tendencies and rites may be mentioned here. The réle played 
in incest by women as seducers and instigators is remarkable, 
Owing to the close interlacing of phylogenetic and onto~ 
genetic elements in incestuous love, it is hardly possible that 
a “mental sin” would in this direction arouse any doubt re- 
garding spiritual or moral integrity. The fact that the in- 
cest-motive is dealt within the myths and poetry ofall climes 
and times speaks for its universality in human relations. 
There is no doubt that psychic disorders may underlie in- 
cestuous desires. Whenever incestuous inclinations lead to 
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incestuous acts, and we take into consideration the social and 
moral value attaching to the incest-barrier and the deter- 
rent effect it is bound to exercise upon a normal person, we 
must assume (barring a bad milieu, especially unfavorable 
housing conditions, which are liable to foster sexual demor- 
alization) such a lack of inhibitions which points to a funda- 
mental constitutional anomaly, This, of course, applies only 
to our morals and civilization—during the French Rococo 
incestuous unions, owing apparently to suggestive influences, 
were much in vogue and almost legalized. Penal statutes 
enacted at different times and in different lands, show the 
changeableness of public opinion regarding incest. 


A BUDGET OF CHICAGO’S ILLICIT 
SEX REQUIREMENTS 


By Dr. B. L. REITMAN 
Prof. of Public Health and Hygiene, Chicago Medical School, 


and 


BERNARD C. ROLOFF 


Executive Secretary of Illinois Hygiene League. 
Chicago Has 25 Million Illicit Sex Contacts Yearly. 


A liberal study of Man’s behavior and the biological im- 
perative, reveals the fact that the average Chicago male 
adult, regardless of his marital relationship, lives a sex-life. 
In Chicago we estimate that nearly 500,000 extra-marital sex- 
contacts take place weekly or 2,000,000 a month, making the 
surprising total of over twenty-five million a year! In order 
to demonstrate how a half-million men find sex-partners out- 
side of marriage we offer the following classification of im- 
moral women with a proximation of the number of men they 
can “take care of” weekly. 

From this study it is estimated that about 100,000 females 
are required to satisfy the sex needs of 500,000 men. Whether 
you accept these statements or not, they were made by men 
in a position to KNOW, and are based upon fairly accurate 
statistics. Accept them as of only one-tenth value if you 
will, you still have a total of over two million extra-marital 
sex-contacts a year! 
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Classification of Prostitutes and Female Immorals, 


“Juvenile” Prostitutes— 
Children from 10 to 15 years old, 
many of whom appear in Juvenile 
Court, used by perverted men and 
young DOyYB'2 aes sah tse hoe ea sens 
“Potential” Prostitutes— 
Girls with a high sex-urge and low 
restraining power who give them- 
selves for love, daring or out of ob- 
ligation for a “good time” ........ 


“Amateur” Prostitutes— 
Girls of all classes but particularly 
those who give themselves to men 
for gain, particularly for presents of 
jewelry, ‘clothing;ete: 2h fan ees 

“Young Professional” Prostitutes— 
Girls who have entered the field 
recently, operating as recruits in 
hotises of prostitution) .<i-,. d. 0 ss 


“Old Professional” Prostitutes— 
The old established prostitutes who 
operate in houses of prostitution .. 
“Field workers’ — 
These include street walkers and 
cheap hotel girls who pick-up their 
victims on the street, dance halls, 
SLO Aes wk wiajsie's 2h eins, 2, slate teeta ae 
“Bats”— 
These are aged or worn-out prosti- 
tutes, drunkards, dope fiends, sought 
by bums and men of low type ..... 
“Gold-Diggers”— 
So-called “Boulevard” women who 
are “high toned,” keep expensive 
flats in residence districts and wear 
fine’ ‘clothes eins Fia sins pee ee ee 
“Kept” Women— 
Women in various grades of life 
who are “kept” by one man as a 
“private snap” but who occasionally 
POneAt. ai clva tay ew eem Wehbe 


Estimated No, 
in Chicago 


1,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Estimated 
Contacts 
each week 


50 


75 


30 


Total 
per 
week 


2,000 


20,000 


30,000 


50,000 


60,000 


150,000 


5,000 


50,000 


20,000 


SEX BUDGET, CHICAGO — REITMAN 


“Loose” married women— 

Married women, “lonesome”  be- 

cause their husbands travel, or who 

simply “cheat” more or less regu- 

larly ; “Lonesome” widows and “fly” 

divorcees. An estimate of 6 per cent 

of 560,000 married women and 15 

per cent of 110,000 widows and 9000 

divorced women in Chicago ...... 50,000 1 50,000 
“Call” girls— 

Working girls who take pay for the 

“pleasure” they give and are sub- 

ject to telephone calls by hotel keep- 

erect others ec ters aa wane arate 1,000 6 6,000 
Total immoral women—99,900; total 

contacts—443,000. 


ERIAL RL & 
To Recapitulate. 


There are 579,000 married men in Chicago. There are 
40,000 widowers and 6000 divorced men, at least half of whom 
would admit to an average of one-sex-contact a week, and 
the married men themselves admit that it is fair to estimate 
that 200,000 of their number ‘‘cheat” or have one extra- 
marital sex-contact a week. Some will have one extra- 
marital sex-contact a week, some will have but one a month, 
others admit as many as five a week. But it averages one 
a week. Then there are nearly 400,000 single men in Chi- 
cago at least half of whom would average one contact a 
week, and a large number of transients. 


Estimated Proportion of Chicago Men Who Have 
Extra-Marital Sex Contacts. 
200,000 married men l contact weekly 200,000 Contacts 


20,000 widowers l contact weekly 20,000 Contacts 
3,500 divorced men 1 contact weekly 3,500 Contacts 
200,000 single men l contact weekly 200,000 Contacts 
76,500 transients lcontact weekly 76,500 Contacts 


This makes the amazing total of 500,000 extra-marital sex- 
contacts weekly which are demanded and sought by the men 
of Chicago! Look back at the figures of immoral women 
and you will find that we account for 443,000 of the 500,000 
sex-contacts required by the men of Chicago. 

Two sets of figures were separately arrived at. The fact 
that they practically agree is simply startling! 

These figures represent a serious attempt to ascertain the 
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number of men and women engaged in extra-marital sex- 
activity in Chicago. It is to be understood that these figures 
are simply an estimate. Any information that will help us 
in making the budget more accurate will be appreciated. 
Address Illinois Social Hygiene League, 118 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NATURE OF “AFFECT-TRANSFERENCE,” 
WITH TWO EXAMPLES. 


By Jou. MarcinowskI, M. D. 
Bad-Heilbrunn, Ober-Bayern. 


As we know there are two ways in which we recall past ex- 
periences ;—either as fully conscious ideas which bring the oc- 
curence itself before the mind’s eye—and this memory is also 
then more or less vividly endowed with the corresponding emo- 
tion (and thus I may reproduce the full affect that characterized 
the original experience)—or the emotion has gradually become 
faded out and the incidents are narrated calmly or with a cer- 
tain theatrical pathos which is well enacted but not really felt. 
As a matter of fact, very many remembered ideas have lost all 
their emotional coloring. 

And on the other hand, it is also possible to remember ex- 
clusively in the shape of an emotion unattended by any trace of 
the idea appertaining thereto. That is what we calla mood. But 
we do not recogonize it as a remembered emotion, inasmuch as 
with the loss of the idea there has gone a loss of the ability to 
recognize the emotion. 

Our innate craving to know the cause of things does not per- 
mit us to let such a mood go unexplained, and we therefore link 
it up with the world about us and make this responsible for our 
mood until we have succeeded—by some one or other method of 
analysis—in transforming the remembered emotion into a fully 
conscious idea, i. e., to link it up with the original experience, 
the so-called “transference-source.” 

Till we succeeded in this we are subject to the compulsion for 
repetition, or, we may say, to a disposition for transference which 
again and again brings about moods at all sorts of appropriate 
occasions and therewith introduces new disturbing factors into 
our relations to our environment—disturbances which seem to be 
dependent on the environment, for if I am of the opinion that 
this or that is responsible for my condition I thereby put myself 
into a self-created, self-conceived and self-invented dependence 
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on this imaginary cause. And my moods will be incurable as 
long as I seek for their causes in places where they are not to be 
found. : 

Each particular emotional state proves to be amenable to treat- 
ment by virtue of our ability to change the false causal relation- 
ship to the transference-source. Two examples will illustrate 
this. The first is an example of a positive transference having 
a pleasurable emotion: 

A female patient whom I wish to hypnotize is lying before 
me. I have chosen for this the hour after luncheon because then 
the house is quietest. I lay my hand on her forehead and bend 
down over her so as to see her eyes clearly. At that moment I 
am overcome with a feeling that I might bend down still lower, 
kiss her and bury my head in her bosom. I start back gently and 
try to understand what is happening. Without a knowledge of 
psycho-analytic principles I might have reached the conclusion 
that I had fallen in love with my patient; I had only not known 
previously how intense my feelings had been. But as it was, I 
soon discovered that the stimulus for my amativeness depended 
upon something else and I took advantage of the occurrence to 
give my patient a practical lesson at the same time. 

I asked her to rise and step into the adjoining room for a 
moment. There I showed her my mother’s portrait and the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

“Please look at this portrait!’ 

“Oh, how beautiful this woman is! Who is it?” 

“Make a guess!” 

“Your mother?” 

“Quite right!” 

“My! Just see, Doctor, how peculiar! She is wearing a red 
velvet jacket with Polish braid loops, exactly like what I have 
on.” 

“You are quite right! And for that you almost got a kiss 
from me.” 

I explained what I meant. When I gave myself up to my free 
associations the picture rose up before my mind’s eye, how, at 
the age of four, I used to go to my mother after our midday 
meal when she used to lie down for the afternoon nap, wearing 
her nice velvet jacket which I used to love to rub up after I had 
kissed her. My amativeness disappeared the moment these facts 
became clear to me. 

And now for the example of negative transference: 

A somewhat elderly patient had frequently told me of how 
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his mother had once badly misused him. He was about five years 
old, when, one day, for some reason which he can no longer re- 
call, she had given him such a crack on the jaw that he toppled 
from his little stool, and while he lay there she kicked him several 
times. He will never forget the expression of rage in her faee. 
After it he sat all alone crying in his room and was terribly dis- 
tressed to think that his own mother had treated him so brutally. 

He had often spoken of this incident and always with that 
unemotional theatrical indignation of which I spoke in the open- 
ing paragraph. 

On one occasion he suddenly brought me, in connection with 
one of his dreams, an unrestrained outburst of rage during which 
he made use of the most vulgar and abusive expressions. 

Finally he surrendered himself laughingly to a stream of the 
unrestrained curses which brought him an immediate feeling of 
relief. So that he now really felt for the first time the feeling 
he should have had then but which he did not, owing to his age, 
dare to have. The result was very remarkable. With this emo- 
tional outbreak (which really gave expression to a savage hatred 
of his mother) there became associated, on the contrary, a gentle 
and amicable cordiality to his mother with whom he had been 
wholly on the outs for decades. 

But there was another result, besides. From time to time he 
had complained of his wife’s violent fits of rage and that at such 
times her face was distorted with suppressed rage and that, by 
God, he would no longer endure it. 

His poor wife, was, as a rule, quite innocent of such outbreaks 
and had at the most only shown an expression of fear or fright 
at the approach of a storm and my patient’s fantasy translated 
this into a face distorted with hate. From that hour these re- 
curring expressions disappeared, and in a subsequent interview 
we succeeded in referring them to that childhood scene from 
which the youngster’s resentment used to transfer itself over 
and over again. 

This example shows with especial clearness how a poetical 
fantasy first creates a state of facts in the environment for the 
purpose, as it were, of discharging upon it an accumulated re- 
sentment, and shows also how this brings about a disturbance 
in the person’s relationship to his milieu. In Example 1 in the 
sense of love-dependence, and in Example 2 of a condition of 
rage which signifies slavery no less than a love-subservience 
would signify it. 

And furthermore, we know sufficiently well, that transference 
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always signifies dependence, for, inasmuch as transference re- 
sults from circumstances occurring in childhood, owing to its 
innermost structure, it can evoke only childish emotions. So 
that the preparedness for transfetence is always a preparedness 
for a certain dependence or subservience, for childish love is 
not yet a will for achievement and an ability to give oneself up to 
another, but is desirous and wishes to have, and is fundamentally 
a wooing for love on the part of a childish spirit which has never 
been quite sure of its love-value. 

Study the minute details in the everyday life of the neurotic 
and you will find it full of an unceasing and intent watching of 
his environment to see whether it gives him all the love due him. 
His personal reactions are the instantaneous responses to the 
world’s attitude to him; grieved to death and sobbing heaven- 
high in accordance with the attitude of him to whom he “has 
transferred ;” a pitiful, dog-like, slavish dependence and an at- 
titude of utter worthlessness to which the neurosis condemns 
him! And yet it is all his own doing; only his fantasy, craving 
for substitute gratification for reality which) has failed him, 
caused him to see the persons of his environment in that way, 
made them the lords of his slavish passion and his irritating and 
whining wooing for love from which they therefore cut them- 
selves off. For there is no more certain means of stripping an 
affection of its value than such a neurotic attitude in the 
transference. 

But we are not through when we have traced out the source 
of the transference; the momentary dejection has disappeared 
but not the permanent disposition to transference. How can we 
free the individual himself from being bound to the transference- 
source? ‘That is the ultimate task of our therapeutic procedure. 
At this point we must be prepared for a profounder insight into 
the conception of transference, i. e., we must recognize the fact 
that our attitude to the source of the transference was already 
wholly fantastic and unreal. Just as little as the world about us 
is responsible when we are on the outs with it, as little is it the 
real fathers and real mothers who are the true transference 
sources. And it is still further from the truth to say that one has 
“transferred” from the father upon the teacher, upon the priest, 
upon this or that man; we should really say not from the father 
but from the father-imago, from the father idea—in which case 
it is immaterial whether the actual father answered to this idea. 

I may even transfer from an ideal that was formed in glaring 
contrast to an undesirable type of father, and we know well 
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enough from subsequent transferences how often this happens 
without any reference to the real qualities of the transference 
object. But obviously such feelings just as often attach them- 
selves to real points of likeness, to personal traits, not merely to 
such externals as a red velvet jacket. 

Inasmuch as the personal attitude to the parents depends on 
their personal traits, it is frequently overlooked that, notwith- 
standing everything, the essential point in the transference 
source must be sought for in the child’s poetic fantasy, in its long- 
ing that things might be such as would be most suitable to its 
nature. 

It remains to show, to recognize, and above all, to acknow- 
ledge, that these real fathers and mothers did not then, and 
certainly do not now, look as our father-imago and mother-imago 
desired it. For they were really neither the appropriate love ob- 
jects, nor were they really suitable for marriage with us or to 
be jealously destroyed by us; nor were they bugbears conjured 
up by our craving for emotions of fear and fright, nor the fairy 
tale creations of our childish fantasies. We saw in them and 
attributed to them what we wished and what we feared just as 
we did subsequently in our so-called transference objects. And 
just as we freed ourselves from these by recognizing the facts that 
these feelings were recollections of childish emotions, and ac- 
knowledged them to be such, just so must we adjust ourselves 
to our relationship to the transference source. 

(Translated by S. A. Tannenbaum, M. D,) 
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A Study Into the Sources of the Obscene Ideas About Obscenity. 
By A. H. Howranp, New York. 


Every sort of search into the riddle of the attitude of the so- 
called civilized races toward sex is full of interest. Leaving 
aside for the moment the property phases of the marriage tie 
and the rich explanations they give for the moral sentiments 
about sex, it may be found to be worth while to consider speci- 
fically the single problem of the possible causes for the violent 
revulsion of the ancient Jews against the phallic religions with 
which they were surrounded. For this influence of Jewish 
thought can be traced in a most direct line from the early chapters 
of Jewish history straight to our own American, English and 
continental civilization. 

How could it have happened that in a world filled with phallie 
worshippers a race could arise which not only ignored the phallie 
phases of worship but went so far as to brand the phallic ele- 
ments of worship as worse than blasphemous? 

Whether or not the character of Moses be regarded as historie, 
certain details of the Mosaic story fit in surprisingly from a psy- 
chological standpoint, with what we know historically to have 
happened. 

In the patriarchical phase of human history it would seem al- 
most necessary to postulate a dynamic personal character who was 
led by some personal experience to a set of emotions driving him 
to force the matters connected with these emotions upon his fol- 
lowers as divinely sanctioned law. Precisely such a charactex do 
we find in Moses; and precisely such an episode do we find in 
the Old Testament story of his career. 

Bosheth is perhaps the most terrible word in any language. 
The root letters of both this word and its antonym Kadesh ap- 
pear in a number of Oriental languages. Many words, of course, 
run through various branches of the Semitic group of languages, 
having the same, or approximately the same consonants in every 
language, but being used with varying vowel sounds. 

“Bosheth” stands for everything that is so unspeakably shame- 
ful that its name must not be mentioned. It is likely that certain 
things and acts had names used colloquially in coarse speech, but 
never finding their way into written language. When the chrone 
icler or narrator came to such a word, he substituted instead the 
blanket word “Bosheth,” by which the reader would understand 
that the writer considered the word too shameful to be put inte 
the form of letters. 
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By the Hebrew writers especially, this word “Bosheth” was 
made to do duty for these unspeakable words and ideas, and was 
used frequently in referring to the gods and acts of worship of 
the non-Jewish religions. ry 

An understanding of “Bosheth” is hardly possible without the 
consideration of a third Hebrew word, “Tama,’ unclean. The 
two words belong together. The “Bosheth” words were “Bosheth” 
because they were “Tama.” 

And together these words conveyed to the Hebrew mind not 
only the foulest uncleanness, but also wickedness, impiety, and a 
certain dreadful, mysterious kind of danger. It was much like 
the Tabu of other tribes. In fact, struggle as we may, it is im- 
possible to find any words that can adequately represent all the - 
thoughts and feelings that were in the mind of the Hebrew writer 
and reader who saw and pronounced these words. 

In the following discussion I shall use only the word “Bosheth" 
for this group of ideas, with the understanding that “Tama’’ is 
a kindred word, each giving color to the other. And a discussion 
and an understanding of these three words is helpful to Twen- 
tieth Century Americans because to understand them, and their 
historic significance, will make us see what is the matter with 
our own minds, which have become so grotesquely twisted in all 
our thinking about sex. For it was, of course, mostly in the 
matter of sex that the word “Bosheth” was used. 

I hope to show that the use of this word by the ancient Hebrews 
has colored the thought of all the centuries since, and by a direct 
line of literature and influence has poisoned the thought of Eur- 
ope, the Americas and large sections of Asia. 

And the whole matter is particularly important now because 
the most scientific psychologists have demonstrated that it is 
precisely as the mind of the individual is mistaken, or backward, 
or thwarted in the matter of sex that the whole mental life, the 
whole mental energy is pushed back nearer and nearer the im- 
potence of childhood. 

In other words, the mind grows, progresses, develops in power 
and in direction precisely as the sexual element of the body grows, 
progresses and develops. We might almost think of the mind 
as being like a water indicator on a furnace boiler. The indicator 
tells accurately how much water is in the boiler, just how high 
up it comes in the great container. So the mental life tells just 
how far the sex developmerit of the individual has gone. 

To retard sex development by refusing to allow the body sex 
expression, to repress indefinitely for long continued periods the 
sex impulse not only weakens the mind but drives it back to the 
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conditions and to the impulses of childhood. And this repression 
of the sex instinct comes from wrong and unclean thinking about 
sex. 

To think cleanly and truly about sex, and to act out in con- 
duct the true principles of the sex life makes a normal energetic 
human being. To think wrongly and to repress the right acting 
that should grow out of this right thinking is to make weaklings, 
perverts, mental non-entities. 

We shall not stop here to discuss the much praised and rec- 
ommended system of “sublimation,” by which the new psycholo- 
gists manage to keep their standing as respectable citizens and 
professional men. The word and the program have doubtless 
some value, but there is also no doubt that both the word and 
the program have been grossly over-used and over-recommended. 

But the aim of this study is to peer back through the centufies 
and try to find out just why the minds of Europe, America and 
the British-controlled Orient have such twisted ideas about sex. 

To begin with, students of ancient times, particularly of ancient 
philosophies and religions, know that before the time of Moses 
practically all religions were founded on sex and devoted to the 
worship of sex. Sex organs were the symbols worshipped and 
the worship took largely the form of sexual acts, Horrible as 
this seems to the “Bosheth’-perverted minds, it is quite easy to 
understand. The pagan mind, seeking to solve the mysteries of 
creation and the future, with the primitive, childlike impulse to 
look up to some higher authority for guidance and protection, be- 
ing able to think no higher than Nature, took Nature’s greatest 
miracle for the expression of that Higher Power which it sought. 
Life and the power to create life are the pinnacles of cosmic en- 
ergy. So primitive man and the man of early history frankly 
worshipped sex. It was his god, his church, his ritual. 

And all this thought about sex was put by the non-Jewish na- 
tions into that word “Kadesh” (holy), divine, sacred. 

It is almost impossible for the Anglo-Saxon mind to take in 
this simple historic fact. All that we have been taught through 
long centuries to regard as shameful, the early worshippers be- 
lieved was clean, pure, wholesome, holy, consecrated, sacred, wor- 
shipful. 

This is not a plea for going back to that early attitude toward 
sex. I only want to show the historic and scientific facts in the 
matter, and then make a plea not for any kind of superstitious 
view of the sex life and the sex powers, but merely for a sane, 
frank, clean, human view of it, a view that sha!l make for sound 
and strong bodies and minds for this generation and for the 
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The Jews, for some reason which has not been made clear, 


but upon which I think some light can be thrown, violently over- 
turned, or turned about the prevailing ideas of the nations sur- 
rounding them, and turned the two words “Kadesh” and “Bo- 
sheth” straight about. All that the other nations called “Kadesh” 
they called “Bosheth” and upon all that was clean and holy to 
their neighbors they stamped the stigma of foulness and impiety. 

At the head and heart of Judaism stands Moses—half myth, 
half fad—but a dynamo of national and racial energy. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Scriptures his story is this. 

Moses was a Hebrew, brought up in the Court of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. It is likely that the religion of Egypt was more 
philosophical and not so crudely sexual as those of many other 
nations of the period. When he was forty years old, Moses, 
being marked as too loyal a Jew because of having slain an 
Egyptian who had attacked a Jew, fled from Egypt and made 
his way to the land of Midian. 

The Midianites were a pastoral people, and their religion was 
frankly, openly, ecstatically sexual. Of all the gods of the sur- 
rounding nations the gods of the Midianites were most pleased 
by acts of freest sexual indulgence. Yet the people were a happy, 
peaceful, apparently healthful set. 

To this land and to this people went Moses, the princely Jew 
from the household of Egypt’s king. He courted and won a 
beautiful damsel of the Midianites, one Zipporah, a daughter of 
Jethro, one of the priests of the country. 

Hale and hearty in his shepherd life, Moses lived for forty 
years more, and at the age of eighty, but still in the prime of 
mental and physical vigor, heeding some mystic tribal call in his 
mind, set out to return to Egypt for the patriotic purpose of de- 
livering his enslaved fellow tribesmen from the bondage of 
Egypt’s king. Travelling through the wilderness with his wife 
and two sons an incident occurred which probably stained the 
whole future history of human thought. 

The precise details can never be known, but from the meagre 
account in Exodus it appears that one night in the wilderness 
tent of the little family, Moses had a furious mental struggle, 
The simple statement of the old Hebrew text is that God :net 
him and threatened to slay him. What it was that took place 
in the mind of Moses to make him think that God was going to 
kill him we shall never know. But to the modern psychologist 
it is evident that at this time his mind took a sudden lapse from 
normal. To himself and to his wife he explained that this anger 
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of God was caused by the fact that he had not yet circumcised 
his younger son. (In this very rite of circumcision is seen some 
influence of phallic worship.) His wife had evidently persistently 
refused to allow the child to be subjected to this rite. But the 
family storm in their tent that night was so furious that she fin- 
ally took a sharp stone and performed the rite herself. Then, 
still in a fearful rage, she either flung the tiny piece of bleeding 
severed flesh, or with her own hands pressed it against Moses’ 
feet, or possibly against the scar of his own circumcision. 

There were more recriminations and revilings before the night 
was done, for Zipporah evidently did not proceed with Moses. 
She took her two sons and returned to Midian. How Moses pro- 
vided for her safety through the wilderness, or what manner of 
parting they had no one can tell. When Moses was returning 
through the wilderness months later, with his fellow tribesmen, 
Zipporah and the sons were brought out to meet him by Jethro. 

In the light of all that followed I cannot resist the inference 
that it was on this dreadful night in the desert that the mind of 
Moses suffered the fateful twist which led him later to give a 
corresponding twist to the whole nation and through that nation 
to hundreds of other nations. What sort of revulsion of feeling 
against his wife, what sort of horror of everything sexual may 
have been implanted by that angry and bloody scene we can only 
surmise. But we know that according to all that the best of 
modern science, the best of modern understanding of the human 
mind can tell us, the teachings of Moses in regard to sex are 
hopelessly warped and terribly poisonous and damaging. 

The subsequent life of Moses itself contains almost unbeliev- 
able incidents of cruelty, one of these incidents in particular beng 
unrivalled in all the records of antiquity. Unrivalled because it 
was not only an exhibition of cruelty and fanaticism but because 
it violated that sacred tradition of “guest friendship,” which forms 
so large a part of the religious and ethical code of early tribes 
and nations. 

This is what happened. Moses is passing through the wilder- 
ness again, back toward the land of Midian where he had been 
so much befriended and blessed. This time te is not a lonely 
shepherd, but the head of a great, wandering nation which is be- 
ing welded into tribal and even into military solidarity. He and 
his brother Aaron have accomplished the deliverance of their 
people from bondage, and they are on their way to the promised 
land of freedom and plenty beyond the region of the Midianites. 
Still on friendly terms with his father-in-law Jethro, Moses wel- 
comes him when he comes to meet him in the wilderness, bring- 
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ing the forsaken wife and the two sons of the great leader. 

The discussion as to the proper name of Moses’s father-in-law 
and whether the wilderness visitor was his father-in-law or 
brother-in-law is unimportant. The father’s name is first given 
as Reuel, and some scholars maintain that Jethro is the son of 
Reuel, since the Hebraic terms for father-in-law and brother- 
in-law are almost interchangeable. I think the visitor was prob- 
ably the same father of Zipporah who had first welcomed the 
stranger from Egypt and rewarded his protection of his daugh- 
ters with the gift of one of them to wife. The difficulty of great 
age can hardly be serious in a time when youth was prolonged 
far beyond the limits of present day old age. 

But many incidents of the wilderness visit emphasize strongly 
the friendship still existing between Moses and the family of 
his wife. Jethro, observing the great burden Moses is carrying 
in acting as judge for all the people, suggests the appointment 
of a bench of associate judges and this plan is adopted. He is 
impressed by the apparent demonstrations of the power of tlie 
tribal deity of the Hebrews and accepts him as his own god, 
offering sacrifices to him, celebrated by feasting at which he is 
the guest of honor. 

Jethro returns to his own country. A somewhat mysterious 
character, Hobab, remains with the wilderness wanderers, adopt- 
ing them as his own tribe and acting as guide through the wilder- 
ness trails. He is said to be a brother of Moses’s wife, but must 
have shared with the leader the treachery which later led to the 
extermination of his own nation. 

Not long after the departure of Jethro, the tribe of Israel, on 
its advance, finds itself facing the beautiful land of the Midian- 
ites. The princes and priests of the people, fearing extermina- 
tion, suggest that the most attractive women of their nation go 
out toward the Hebrew camp and lure the young warriors to 
friendly relations. This is done. The women of Midian had 
much to aid their strategy. To their physical beauty was added 
the delights of their own mode of worship. Instead of the rigors 
of the Mosaic code, which Moses had formulated during the 
months of the sojourn in the wilderness, they showed the easier 
and more ecstatic ritual of the Midianites, that Nature code, in 
which the supreme act of nature was believed to be also a divine 
rite, : 

Small wonder that the stalwart Hebrews were entangled in 
that blissful mesh. 

The mind sickens on reading all that followed. The rage of 
Moses and of the two chief priests, Phineas and Eleazar, sons 
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of Aaron, who is now dead, was so gigantic that thousands of 
their own fellow-tribesmen were slain. Following this, the whole 
military strength of Israel was hurled against the shepherd tribe 
of the Midianites and every man of that nation slain. The war- 
riors brought back the infants and their mothers alone. Moses— 
and one marvels at the standards of the Hebrew chronicler who 
called him “meek”—ordered that all the male babies be slaugh- 
tered and all the women who were not virgins. Further torrents 
of blood flowed, the blood of babies, boys and young women. 
The scale of the butchery may be surmised from the fact that 
after it there were 32,000 girls and unmarried women left. These 
were parcelled out for slaves to sweeten the beds and serve the 
boards of Israel’s warriors and priests. 

Search as one may throughout the bloodstained pages of his- 
tory, where can one find so shocking a tale? Forgotten were 
the happy and friendly years of the leader’s sojourn among this 
quiet people; forgotten were the days of his courtship and early 
home life; forgotten the solicitous kindness of his father-in-law. 
The fanaticism, the perversion—can one call it less?—of his 
twisted brain could be satisfied with nothing less than the anni- 
hilation of the people who had befriended him. 

And the code of worship and morals proceeding from this mind 
has determined the worship and the moral code of a long succes- 
sion of nations since that dreadful day. 

What can an unbiased mind, a mind with the least degree of 
scientific frankness and the slightest touch of humanitarian im- 
pulse think of a code which brands as unclean, as unfit for tak- 
ing part in worship, a woman who has given birth to a child? 
Yet, following the twist of the Mosaic code, certain churches 
even of the present day, demand that after childbirth a mother 
must first submit to a ceremonial cleansing, called the “Church- 
ing of Women,” before she can take part in public worship. 

Under the Mosaic code all women were excluded from the in- 
ner tabernacle, as they were later excluded from the Temple. 
After sexual intercourse a man and wife were both deprived of 
the privileges of worship for twenty-four hours. The hatred 
and horror of everything sexual was so extreme that any gar- 
ment or bedcloth upon which so much as a drop of the life fluid 
had fallen was ceremonially unclean and anyone touching it, 
even accidentally, before it had been cleansed was deprived of 
the privileges of worship. 

“Bosheth! Bosheth! Bosheth!” 

Everything that had to do with the creating of life was, ac- 
cording to this monstrous code, foul, wicked, unspeakably shame- 
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ful. All that the simple minds of the unspoiled Nature lovers 
and Nature worshippers of that early time had thought of as 
holy became unholy and horrible. 

And observe how direct is the line of that mental damage 
straight from Moses’s day to ours. It was taken up by the early 
Christians, in spite of many pure, brave and beautiful things 
said about it by the Christian’s own Christ, was intensified by 
the fanaticism of Paul, was adopted into the ideas of the early 
church, taken over by the Catholic church, when that became the 
religion of Europe, was brought into the Reformation, again in 
spite of many saner acts and sayings of Luther, the Reforma- 
tion’s leader, was intensified again by the Puritans, and still later 
by the Wesleyans, who went so far as to forbid dancing as an 
unclean pastime, was carried at the point of the sword through- 
out the widespread domains of the Protestant British Empire. 

And that is our moral and religious heritage. The lie that 
found lodgment in the mind of Moses poisons all our thought 
today. We cannot think of sex in any other terms than those of 
foulness and irreligion. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS: A RATIONAL CRITICISM 
By S. Danret House. 


I am puzzled by these probing psycho-analysts. Their pas- 
sion for truth is admirable. Yet I suspect them of Evasion and 
Concealment. They can tell a man infinitely more about his 
waking and dreaming existences than he can honestly vouch for, 
but they cannot direct, or rather, re-direct his conduct. Yet the 
whole purport of psychologic insight redeems itself in rules of 
conduct. On the one hand, they tell us that “the main traits of 
character are permanently determined for good or ill before the 
end of the fifth year of life” (though they wisely evade the deeper 
problem of the nature, complexity and variability of “traits” of 
character and hide behind the qualifying adjective “main” to 
ward off too much criticism of their overgeneralized assumption). 
On the other hand, they enumerate case after case in which the 
patient was supposedly cured of old pathologic symptoms and of 
the underlying neurotic morbid practices, Cured, I take it, by 
frankly confronting the repressed desire for forbidden things and 
manfully shaking off the morbid habit. Are enduring attributes 
of conduct to be called traits of character or are they not? If 
they are, then the five year statute-of-limitations is untenable; 
if they are not, what more exactly are “traits” of character? 

Suppose it can be shown that a so-called trait of character is 
in reality a bundle of formative-traits awaiting the fecundating 
touch of environment before bursting into maturity and per- 
manence? Shall we say of an inexperienced child that one of its 
“traits” of character is scrupulous honesty, only to reverse our 
judgment when environment has beaten the child’s will into sub- 
servience to profit-and-prestige, a subservience that enlists the 
“trait” of dishonesty in the child? What in the world is a trait 
of character? When does it sprout? How do you recognize 
each ramification? When does it bloom most luxuriantly? 
What influences of the environment reshape it? How can you 
pre-determine the destiny of its seedlings? When does death 
mark it for its own? Are traits of character easily and clearly 
observable? Are they all inherited? Are they acquired? 
Which is which? How can you tell? When a trait has out- 
grown its usefulness does it remain as a function of personality 
or can it be replaced? How? 

I am very fond of thinkers with a penchant for assuming the 
complex problem at issue! To assume the traits of character 
are something fixed, obvious and recognizable and to join with 
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this unproved assertion the additional assumption that the 
“main” traits of character are all rigidly fixed before the age 
of five, is—to put my indictment leniently,—discreditably unscien- 
tific. One might call it Imposture. 

I meet a child of four and for the hundredth time I marvel at 
his meekness and sweet nature. At twenty-four I meet my 
little man and find to my moral regret that he has become a 
cheap cynic, neither meek nor sweet. If life were not chock 
full of just such tragic inversions of “traits” of character, Psy- 
cho- analysis would never have been elaborated to heal the 
perverts. 

Up to the age of twelve a boy-child lives (let us say) in a 
rather wholesome environment of friends, family, church, rec- 
reation centre and books. At twelve he isn’t self-conscious (in 
any accurate sense of the term), let alone actively sex-conscious. 
I know that he is not pure, in the fanatical non-human sense 
of the word. However, accepting inevitable physiologic facts as 
they are,—the sight of his own or another boy’s naked body, 
peeps into reality, suggestive small talk overheard,—our hypo- 
thetical boy continues to keep “pure.” That is, he is so preoc- 
cupied with the routine of study and social function and friend- 
ship, no energy and no opportunity remain for ribaldry or 
sexual indulgence or perversion. I have tried to present a true 
case. Suppose I were to ask any clever observer to read that 
boy’s “character” and catalogue his traits? Do you imagine for 
a moment that his analysis would be in any degree comparable 
to the catalogue of traits assembled at the age of eighteen or 
at twenty-five after the following experiences (not the inven- 
tions of his “traits” of character) had re-shaped the boy’s con- 
duct? At the age of thirteen our test-case lad gets a position 
in a department store where for ten hours per diem he smells and 
tastes and feels and touches the sensuous presence of young 
seducing females, peekaboo-waisted, ‘narrow and _ short-skirted, 
flirtatious, omnipresent, filling the circum-ambient spaces with 
their sex-laden perfumes. Which “traits” will now be appealed 
to? Would there have been no appreciable difference in char- 
acter-reaction and in ‘character-analysis if our tyro-in-exper- 
ience had been imported into a less sensuous, less sexualized 
“milieu”? From the analyst’s viewpoint, which are the “traits” 
of character: the behaviors before or after a critical experience? 
Why? : 

Isn’t it the most elementary truth of social psychology that 
every human being is god and devil, cheat and friend, com- 
petitor and co-operator, hypocrite and idealist, fool and philoso- 
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pher, liar and truth-teller? What else makes life such a vast 
discordance except it be the exasperating and all-too-human 
duality of human nature? Traits of character are not simple 
but complex; not monistic but pluralistic. And the vitality of 
any one trait-expression will depend upon the exactions of the 
environment; that particular environment which sets one’s stand- 
ards of profit-and-prestige. Hence to talk of traits of character 
as being fixed at the age of five is to reopen the whole problem 
of heredity and environment. The psycho-analytic theory of 
childhood reopens the discussion with a cocksure faith in heredity; 
social environment is neglected and subordinated as incidental and 
unalterable for the individual. 

Why do the psycho-analysts steer clear of Economics? In- 
fantile (incestuous) memories are a guess and an assumption; 
no one remembers them well enough to be sure of their origin or 
nature. But everyone knows the siamese relation between Pov- 
erty’s overcrowding in back bedrooms and sexual excitation. Why 
bedin our ears with sermons on sexual infantile excitation? 
Why not advocate a social revolution in tenement-life for the 
fecund poor? Sexual desire is a volcanic fact. So is Prostitu- 
tion. Why lecture us at endless length on the repressions of 
Conventionality? Why not advocate “minimum” wages and a 
Socialized State and co-operative permanent methods of elimin- 
ating prostitution and hectic desires? Why do the psycho-anal- 
ysts evade the Economic Issue? Aren’t the economic stress and 
the inhuman strain of earning a living—of making both ends 
meet—the most fertile promoters of sexual perversion and neur- 
otic derangements? Why not work for better working hours, 
wholesome shop conditions, more leisure, more life-and-limb pro- 
tection, old age insurance, compensations for the incapacitated, 
state aid to mothers-in-pregnancy, state-aid to newborn children, 
more social centres for community joy and self-expression? Why 
tell us that self-analysis can cure psycho-neuroses when we all 
know that morbidities are fed by poverty’s miseries, poverty’s 
miscarriages, poverty’s shames, poverty’s handicaps, poverty’s 
mistakes. Improve the social situation and sexual desire will soon 
enough discover for its gratification normal decent outlets. 

What do you think of the following significant admission 
penned by a distinguished psycho-analyst? 

“Tt is difficult to furnish actual instances of sublimation that 
would carry due conviction, because one is not justified here in 
assuming any considerable familiarity with unconscious mental 
processes (though I have written a whole book on the subject), 
so that the instances given will run the risk of appearing like 
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mere unsupported and improbable assertions.’ (My _ italics.) 
Imagine a first-rate Scientist (say Darwin) concluding a great 
work on Sexual Selection or The Origin of Species or The Des- 
cent of Man, with the disquieting admission: “It is difficult ta 
furnish actual instances of the workings of sexual selection be- 
cause one is not justified here in assuming any considerable fam- 
iliarity with the processes of sexual election (though I have writ- 
ten a whole book on the subject), so that the instances given will 
run the risk of appearing like mere unsupported and improbable 
assertions.” Oh! The simple probable truth is that the disting- 
uished analyst, excessively enthusiastic about the new science and 
its verifiable discoveries, committed the folly of all pioneers by 
claiming too much. Thinkers, I suppose, will never develop the ~ 
humility to control their overweening confidence in a novel truth. 
Partial truths are quickly universalized, vouched for, repeated on 
good authority, blindly accepted at their over-capitalized value, 
disseminated as revolutionary doctrine, promoted as panaceas and 
then,—Panic! Excess defeats its own aim. The tide turns. 
Capable critics present evidence (hitherto gladly overlooked) to 
prove the inadequacy of the miraculous generalization, more critics 
follow suit; thesis is counteracted by antithesis, and a “new” 
truth wins the field. Why can’t pioneers-in-excess anticipate the 
counter-movement of truth and win the glorious reputation of 
genuine truth-seekers? The truth, I am assuming, includes a very 
full statement of the limitations and inadequacies of the pioneer 
generalization. Our well-meaning analyst hasn’t as yet any cases 
proving the relationship between infantile repressed desires and the 
professional choices of vocation in maturity. He therefore — 
stretches his fascinating doctrine to include so promising a field 
of unexplored hypotheses. Lacking convincing data or verifiable 
statistics, he falls back upon apology and assertion. A most un- 
fortunate performance for a scholar! 

A deep opposition between the psycho-analysts and the sociolo- 
gists is clearly adumbrated in this passage: “It has fallen to me— 
to trace the impulses that led various persons to enter upon their 
respective profession or employment, and even matters so ims 
portant as this, one finds to be dictated by unrealized and buried 
tendencies to a far greater extent, in comparison with external in- 
ducements and opportunities, than is generally supposed. These 
external factors, important as they may seem to the casual ob- 
server, are often but the pretext for the expression of some 
primary, submerged striving.” (My italics.) 

What of the easily observable facts of: 

family tradition, 
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caste-options, 

paternal imposition, 

lure of profit, 

imitation of companions, 

misguidance of elders, 

misjudgment of abilities, 

lack of any true choice whatsoever, 

emulation of class-standards, 

haphazard adjustment,— 
what of these large, durable, social, external forees as the true 
determinants of professional or vocational life work? Why the 
mystic references to “primary submerged striving”? What does 
“primary” mean? 

“A child, for instance, who has conquered a sadistic love of 
cruelty, may, when he grows up, become a successful butcher 
or a distinguished surgeon, according to his capacities and op- 
portunities.” 

What of the large number of successful butchers and dis- 
tinguished surgeons who never possessed a sadistic love of 
cruelty? What of the many children demoralized by a sadistic 
love of cruelty who never became butchers or surgeons? Why 
this rigidly deterministic theory of professional assignment? 
Why fasten upon the play of one impulse when the interplay 
of several impulses and of numerous external conditions better 
explains the distribution of professions and other employments? 
Why explain by individualist psychology (or physiology?) a 
host of phenomena more clearly and more reasonably explicable 
on the basis of social forces, most of which are economic in their 
nature? 

“There comes to my mind a patient who as a child had shown 
an unusually strong interest in the act of micturition, in the guid- 
ance of the flow, in the forces of it, and so on; when a little older 
he was passionately fond of playing with streams and puddles, 
manipulating them in every possible way; he is now a_ well- 
known engineer, and has constructed a number of canals and 
bridges.” 

I refuse to believe that this bizarre nonsense is meant to be 
taken as psycho-analytic research work. A small boy, predis- 
posed (by God and heredity) to a psycho-pathologic interest in 
streams urinal, achieves distinction as a constructor of a number 
of canals and bridges! The moral is obvious. Educators need 
only observe with physiologic intentness every divine flow of in- 
spiration of little boys to know with predertermined prophetic 
certainty what noble direction children’s talents will follow! It 
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may not be remiss to ask these great psycho-analysts to make an 
exhaustive study of ten thousand cases of children, praeternat- 
urally absorbed in the act of micturition, to discover: 

1. How many die before revealing engineering talents; 

2. How many have their abilities thwarted by the super- 
imposition of another life work; 

3. How many who have become engineers have remained 
mere mediocrities ; 

4. How many have never been given the opportunity to 
construct “canals and bridges.” 

5. How many interested in micturition were simultan- 
eously engaged in a hundred other interesting af- 
fective activities. 

6. How many became street-washers, sailors, firemen, 
fishermen, canal diggers, etc., etc. 

Advice to Parents: If you would keep your boy from the pro- 
fession of engineering, take heed! Do not permit him to be 
“passionately fond of playing with streams” (except streams of 
psychologic suggestion!) or to “manipulate them in any possible 
way.” Success and peril lie that way. Beware! 

“Others, whose primary interests concerned more solid ex- 
cretions, sublimated these in their childhood through various 
games, and later became—one an architect, another a sculptor, 
a third a type-moulder, and so on; one, finding that solid sub- 
stances were more easily moulded and played with after they 
had been heated, developed a fondness for cooking and became 
a chef.” Startling revolutionary revelations, these! The State, 
acting through its experts of the Department of Labor, should 
forthwith set to work on a more accurate theory of efficiency in 
industry. The new possibilities for eugenics, industrial profi- 
ciency, education, art and labor are nothing short of the in- 
spirational ! 

Our interpreter of the case of “more solid excretions” lamely 
apologizes for his overgeneralization, but still clings to his bi- 
zarre enthusiasm and concludes:—“but extensive experience” 
(no one has yet had that!) “of the tenacity, vigor and durability 
of such unconscious factors forces one to estimate their import- 
ance much more highly than is generally done.” O tempora, O 
mores: some science is still in large part only rationalized su- 
perstition!... 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OLFACTORY PERCEPTIONS 
ON SEXUAL ACTIVITY 


By Epwarp PopoLtsKy 


The intimate relation between the sense of smell and sexual 
activity has been the subject of study for some time. Althaus, 
in the early part of the last century, definitely pointed out the 
relation of the olfactory and sexual senses in man. Cloquet (1) 
called attention to the sensual pleasure aroused by the odor of 
flowers, and told how Richelieu lived in an atmosphere laden with 
the heaviest perfumes, in order to excite his sexual functions. 
It is said that Ruth sought to attract Boaz by perfuming herself. 
Hildebrand, in his work on physiology, states: “Odors of flowers 
often occasion pleasureable sensual feelings, and when one remem- 
bers the passage in the ‘Song of Solomon,’ ‘And my hands dropped 
with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, upon the 
handles of the lock,’ one finds that it did not escape Solomon’s 
notice. In the Orient the pleasure perfumes are esteemed for 
their relation to the sexual organs, and the women’s apartments 
of the Sultan are redolent with the fragrance of flowers.” 

Kjrafit-Ebing has observed the existence of a great love for 
perfumery among libertines. Laycock (2) found that in women 
the love for musk and similar perfumes was related to sexual 
excitement. Binet reports the case of a young medical student, 
who while occupied in reading a work on pathology, was suddenly 
disturbed by a violent erection. On looking up the young man 
found that a lady heavily redolent with perfume had taken a seat 
near him. The medical student said that he could attribute the 
erection to nothing but the unconscious olfactory impression made 
upon him. 

The odor of perspiration has been found to have a marked 
aphrodisiac effect on both sexes. It might be interesting to cite 
the case of Henry III in this connection. At the betrothal feast 
of the King of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, he accidentally 
dried his face with a garment of Maria of Cleves, which was moist 
with her perspiration. Although she was the bride of the Prince 
of Conde, Henry conceived a passion for her that nothing could 
allay. Ina similar way, it is related, the passion of Henry IV for 
the beautiful Gabreil originated at the instant when, at a ball, 
he wiped his brow with her handkerchief. 

Jager regards perspiration as important in the production of 
sexual effects, and as especially seductive. In fact, one learns 
from Ploss (3) that attempts to attract a person of the oppo- 
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site sex by means of perspiration is an established and effective 
resort among certain people. Roth has observed that the natives 
in the valley of the Pennefather River, in North Queensland, 
Australia, employ this artifice with great success. When a native 
desires to arouse the passions of his beloved he covers his body 
with juice from the root and bark of the je-anjata. This, mingled 
with the odor of perspiration, very effectively brings abut the de- 
sired effect. It is also interesting to recall a custom that exists 
among the natives of the Philippine Islands when they become 
engaged. When it becomes necessary for the engaged pair to 
separate, they exchange articles of wearing apparel, by means of 
which each becomes assured of faithfulness. These objects are 
carefully preserved, covered with kisses and smelled. 

It is especially interesting to learn that the knowledge of the 
aphrodisiac effect of perspiration is quite wide-spread among cer- 
tain of the lower strata of society. Most relates, in this connec- 
tion, the following interesting bit of information: “I learned 
from a sensual young peasant that he had excited many a chaste 
girl sexually, and easily gained his end, by carrying his hand- 
kerchief in his axilla for a time, while dancing, and then wiping 
his partner’s perspiring face with it.” 

Mackenzie (4) has made several interesting observations on the 
physiological relation between the nasal and sexual organs. He 
found that irritations of the nasal organs, such as violent sneez- 
ing, occurred at the time of sexual excitement. Stimulation of 
the genital tract was found to be occasioned by affections of the 
nasal organs. Further, it is well established that nasal affections 
in women grow worse during the time of menstruation, and that 
venereal excesses produce inflammation of the Schneiderian mem- 
brane. 

That there exists an intimate connection between sexual activity 
and the special senses is no longer doubted, but the extent of this 
relation should invite further enquiry, for many new and inter- 
esting facts may be discovered thereby that will add much to our 
knowledge of sexual problems. 


REFERENCES: (1) Cloquet—Osphrésiologie, Paris. 1826.— (2) 
Laycock—Nervous Diseases of Women, 1840.—(3) Ploss—Das Weib. 
—(4) Mackenzie—Journal of Medical Science, April 1884. 
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PSYCHIC DETERMINISM AND “ACCIDENTS.” 
By S. A. TANNENBAUM, M. D. 


After having discussed the different varieties of lapses in psy- 
chic functioning, viz., slips of the pen, errors in carrying out con- 
scious intentions, forgetting, mistakes, symptomatic and chance 
actions, etc., Freud reaches the following conclusion: “Certain 
inadequacies in our psychic activities as well as certain apparently 
purposeless activities prove, when subjected to the test of psycho- 
analytic investigation, to be well motivated and determined by 
motives unknown to consciousness.” (Psycho-pathologie. 6th 
edition, p. 269). 

From the analyses of hsyterical symptoms and of dreams too, 
Freud has come to the conclusion that a rigorous determinism 
must be attributed to all physical events. Writers on psycho- 
analytic subjects usually express this in the following formula: 
“Nothing by chance in the psychic life.” Dr. Jones (Papers on 
Psychoanalysis, 2nd ed., p. 19) expresses it thus: Psychical pro- 
cesses are never isolated or accidental phenomena, but are pre- 
cisely related to preceding ones as are successive physical events: 
there is no more room for ‘chance’ in the mental world than 
in the physical one. Freud is therefore never content with such 
explanations as would attribute various actions to ‘habit,’ ‘absent- 
mindedness,’ and the like, but always searches for the motive 
force itself.” 

Further on (p. 102) Jones says: “Common to all forms of 
lapses, etc., is the fact that the subject, and most observers, either 
give an obviously inadequate explanation of the particular oc- 
currence—such as that it was due to ‘inattention,’ ‘absent-minded- 
ness,’ ‘chance,’ and so on—or frankly maintain that it has no ex- 
planation at all. On the contrary, psychoanalysis shows that there 
is not only a definite psychical cause for the occurrence, but that 
this has always a logical meaning, and may strictly be called 
a motive. This motive is some secondary tendency or train of 
thought, of which the subject is not aware at the time. Usuallv it 
is preconscious, or, in popular language, unconscious ; in many cases 
it is unconscious in the strict (Freudian) sense, and is then cor- 
respondingly more difficult to reveal. In most cases there are both 


(1) In the English translation of The PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
OF EVERYDAY LIFE (p. 277) the latter part of the sentence we 
have just quoted from Freud reads: “and certain performances which 
are apparently unintentional . . . are determined THROUGH THE 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF UNKNOWN MOTIVES” (durch dem 
Bewusstsein unbekannte Motive determiniert’’)! 
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a preconscious and (an) unconscious motive, which are associated 
with each other.” 

Directly and indirectly, as we see from the above quotations, 
the reader of psycho-analytic literature is given to understand 
that prior to Freud’s writings on lapses, forgettings, etc., these 
phenomena were explained as the prdoucts of inattention, absent- 
mindedness, or chance (i. e., accident.) In fact, Freud says 
(Psychopathologie, p. 270) that a lapse is a lapse only if, on be- 
coming aware of it, the person guilty of the lapse is unaware of 
any conscious motive therefor and attributes it to inattention or to 
accident. And he leaves us in no doubt (Psychopath, p. 268) 
that by “accidental” he means something that “requires” or ad- 
mits of “no explanation.” That this is superficial and incorrect 
will be apparent to anyone who remembers that an accident is not 
something that happens without a cause, is not something that 
“does not require an explanation,” but something that happens 
unexpectedly, unintentionally, or without known or assignable 
cause. Something may happen unexpectedly though it can be 
explained perfectly. On the other hand, an accident may occur 
without any assignable cause or causes; but we know that it was 
not causelessly determined and the causes for the occurrence 
can or may be ascertained if we search for them carefully enough 
or if we have enough data to work on. 

Freud misleads his readers by using the word “accidental” in 
several senses, the chief ones being “without cause” and “without 
a motive.” That this is so is proved by the fact that psycho- 
analysts are constantly saying that “in the psychic realm, as in 
the physical realm, nothing happens by accident,”—a sentence in 
which “by accident” can means nothing but “without cause.” 
But in his own formula, and in Dr. Jones’ rendering of it, “acci- 
dental” is opposed to “that which has a logical meaning.” The 
world did not have to wait for Professor Freud’s advent to dis- 
cover that in the psychic world, as in the physical world, noth- 
ing happens without adequate causation; that is and was for a 
long time universal knowledge. What Freud has to establish is 
not that the law of cause and effect operates in the mental world 
too, but that all psychic phenomena “have a meaning and serve 
a purpose.” This he has not done. Furthermore, if he admits, 
as he does, that some lapses may occur “on a purely physiolo- 
gical basis,” he is, by his definition, contradicting his law of 
psychic determinism. He says (Introduction to Psychoanalysis, 
p. 41), it is true, that to prove his proposition that errors “have a 
meaning,” it is sufficient to “prove the presence of such a mean- 
ing with relative frequency in the various kinds of errors.” (Dr. 
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Jones is much more consistent when he says that no error is too 
trivial not to have a meaning.) It happens to me over and over 
again upon'the arrival of a patient that when I go to my pile of 
some fifteen notebooks (in which I keep the records of my cases) 
I happen to pull out of the pile that particular patient’s book just 
as if I knew unconsciously or instinctively just where to put my 
hand for it. And yet I get the wrong book often enough to 
convince me that I have no instinctive or unconscious gift of 
locating the individual notebooks and to prove that it would be 
utterly unscientific to postulate such a gift on the basis of the fact 
that very often I do hit on the right book. And in the same 
way, Freud is not warranted in postulating a law of psychic- 
determinism on the basis of an ability to discover a meaning in 
some, or even many, errors. 

That most of the phenomena designated as “lapses” had not 
been seriously studied prior to Freud is to be attributed not 
to “resistance,” not to an unwillingness to realize that man does 
not have free-will, but to the feeling and knowledge that such 
occurrences presented no insoluble problems or that their ex- 
planation was fairly obvious. A person who reads “Gilpin” in- 
stead of “Chaplin,” “Sex Food” instead of “Sea Food,” “Erotic” 
instead of “Frolic,” or who says “bravageous” when choosing 
between “brave” and “courageous,” or who drops a piece of 
cake from his knife, or who breaks a leg on jumping out of a 
carriage, etc., does not think himself confronted with such 1 
startling or so suspicious an occurrence as to challenge the psycho- 
logists for an explanation. It’s all either too trivial or too ob- 
vious to make a fuss about. 

And surely no one who reads that a psychic lapse was brought 
about by “absent-mindedness” thinks that the slip was the re- 
sult of an absence of the individual’s mental faculties. What 
is meant is only that owing to the fact that the individual was 
not on the alert his mind was more susceptible to interference 
Thus, if I take a coin out of my pocket instead of the intended 
key, the mistake is due to a momentary diversion of the atten- 
tion from the key to the coin. The action is, in a sense, the 
result of absent-mindedness, but it is not therefore “accidental” 
or “causeless.” 

Both Freud and Jones make it quite clear that when they say 
that there are no accidents in the realm of mental phenomena 
they mean, in part, that certain apparently purposeless activities 
are well motivated, have a logical meaning and serve definite 
purposes, even though the individual is “unconscious” of any 
such motivation. It would be a sufficient answer to this to say 
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that the statement is not true, that the evidence thus far ad- 
duced in its support proves nothing, that the motives assigned by 
the psychoanalysts as to the particular lapses are contradictory 
to their definition of the Unconscious, and that careful study 
reveals that these lapses admit of perfectly satisfactory explan- 
ations in terms of conscious dynamic psychology. The psycho- 
analysts claim to offer us a dynamic instead of a static or merely 
descriptive psychology. But a psychology which explains my 
taking a coin out of my pocket instead of a key if I have mo- 
mentarily permitted the thought of the coin to displace from 
the focus of awareness the thought of the key is just as dynamic 
a psychology as that which pretends to find a repressed wish in 
the mistake. The assumption that all psychic phenomena must 
have a meaning is not borne out by experience. Psychology 
knows of a great many mental processes in which motive plays 
no part whatever. Freud himself admits that certain lapses may 
occur on a purely physiological basis. 

The more one reads of psycho-analytic literature the greater be- 
comes the conviction that the particular motive “discovered” by 
the analyst depends largely and often solely on the personality 
(the complexes) of the analyst and not of the subject—espe- 
cially when the explanation is not fairly obvious or easily dis- 
coverable. In other words, there is absolutely no way of veri- 
fying the actuality of the motive assigned for the lapse. And in 
almost every instance of a lapse analysed on the basis of “‘un- 
conscious” motives, an ingenious analyst can predicate a variety 
of motives, as, for example, in the case of Freud’s mis-seizure 
of the tuning fork, the “elegant gentleman’s” alleged forgetting 
to close the door, the elderly physician’s carelessness in leaving 
his spectacles and handkerchief behind, Freud’s injuring the 
little Egyptian figure, etc. 

But the law of psychic determinism with its foreconscious and 
Unconscious motivation does not really explain the phenomena 
it pretends to explain. Thus, for example, we do not see why 
the woman who danced the cancan had to break a leg rather than 
an arm, why she had to punish herself at all, why the Uncon- 
scious took it for granted that she would really break a leg, why 
the Unconscious made her risk her life or incur the danger of a 
permanent deformity, etc. In Dr. Van Emden’s case (cited by 
Freud, Psychopath., pp. 204-207) of the woman who fell over a 
pile of stones to punish herself for an abortion to which she 
had submitted we are not told why she chose that particular 
day or way for punishing herself merely with bruising her face 
slightly, why the analyst assumes that she hated her husband 
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so as to wish him to get hurt, etc. 

Mr. Silberer’s mislaying of his ring is a much more mysterious 
and puzzling affair on the theory of Unconscious motivation 
than on the principles of conscious psychology, for we are left 
wholly in the dark as to why his Unconscious chose to mislay 
the ring rather than to forget the appointment and why he 
made such a fuss about it if “unconsciously” he knew he had 
purposely mislaid the precious jewel. The Freudian claim that 
the assumption of Unconscious motivation serves to make the 
psychic life of man more intelligible and explicable therefore 
falls to the ground. 


CONCERNING THE LIBIDO 
By A. Maener, M. D., Zurich. 


In his work on “the symbolism and transformations of the 
libido,” Jung had expressed the possibility of applying the law 
of the conservation of energy to the libido. The principle of 
energy-equivalence has already proved very fruitful for our un- 
derstanding of the transformations of the libido. In a recent 
work Jung makes the attempt to apply the so-called second 
axiom of the thermo-dynamics to the manifestations of the libido. 
This law postulates that every form of energy possesses the 
common tendency to change from a higher to a lower form, 
which amounts to a degradation of the energy and a levelling 
of the differences of potential. Work is accomplished only where 
there is a fall in potential. The higher form of energy which 
is contained as chemical potential in dynamite changes, in the 
process of explosion, into a lower form of energy, as warmth 
(elevation of temperature) and the mechanical effects of the 
explosion (the living form of the energy). This elevation of 
temperature (of the air and of the masses of matter that were 
set in motion by the explosion) is lost as far as any subsequent 
energy-transformation goes, inasmuch as it has reached a low 
degree of tension which makes its further utilization impossible. 
It may be said to represent “a dead form of energy” (in con- 
trast to the living form). This generation of temperature con- 
ditions the so-called irreversibleness of the process and gives 
it a definite and unalterable course. We are dealing with a 
degradation, a reducing process. This part of the process is so 
important that because of it the second axiom of thermo-dyn- 
amics has been called “the principle of entropia” (anything that 
is directed inward). It is also spoken of as “catenergesis” (the 
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reduction of energy). The very first application of the second 
axiom to biology was made, as far as I know, by Dr. M. Bircher; 
he applied it to the oxidation of food in the organism and the 
generation of manifestations of life. According to Bircher, 
the concept of the caloric value of food stuffs must be supple- 
mented with that of food-potential. The oxidation process in 
the organism is subject to the second axiom of thermo-dyna- 
mics. We must therefore not be surprised to find the second 
axiom in other bio-psychological phenonena, as in the libido. 

As we know, physicists and mathematicians have applied the 
principle of entropia to the cosmic processes and painted for 
us a melancholy picture of death from cold and of a great level- 
ling process; with the increase of “dead” heat there naturally 
follows a reduction of living energy. So cheerless is the pic- 
ture when the science of physics attempts to play the role of 
being a dominant factor in a world-philosophy,—it was one of 
the first great disappointments offered me by science. 

I have undergone a transformation since then and have learn- 
ed that science alone is not capable of grasping life as a whole 
and the whole problem of our destiny; and, furthermore, that 
physics alone cannot be employed to create a world-image. It 
has become more and more probable to me that we shall have to 
associate the principle of entropia with another principle which, 
properly co-ordinated, might offer us a more comprehensive solu- 
tion. For a long time past all my attention has been devoted 
to the processes of growth, development and cure in the psyche, 
processes which seem to me more and more to parallel the bio- 
logical processes of assimilation, organization, regulation and 
regeneration. 

I have formulated an hypothesis which asserts that in the 
specific life processes in addition to the two axioms relating 
to energy a new or third principle is operative. This principle, 
like the principle of entropia, defines a direction, but a direc- 
tion pursuing an opposite course. The energy changes from a 
lower to a higher form; I almost doubt whether I may use the 
word “energy” for we are dealing with a specific vital process 
which must be comprehended simultaneously from the morpholo- 
gic-physiologic viewpoint as well as from the psychologic view- 
point. 

_This is not merely another manifestation of energy; it is a 
manifestation of a specific kind, a phenomenon of life, a 
vital phenomenon. The main thing is that we find in it a trans- 
ition from a lower energy-system to a higher form: e. g., cer- 
tain low fungoid forms thrive in a wholly artificial medium 
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(manufactured from accurately calculated chemical substances) 
owing to the specific “vital” activity of the cell protoplasm. 
There occurs a gradual transition of the chemical bodies from a 
low energy-potential into living substance of a very high energy 
potential—a transition which may be morphologically paralleled 
by growth (enlargement), cell division, etc., e. g., phosphates 
disappear as chemical entities but continue to exist as constit- 
uents of higher units of a wholly different kind. Regarded merely 
from an energic viewpoint, this is a process of ananergesis (in 
contrast to the “catenergesis” involved in, for example, a steam- 
engine), i. e., a constructive proecss ( in contrast to a destructive 
process). I say “regarded from an energic viewpoint” because 
this “assimilation process” is a much richer process than would 
appear from the energic viewpoint. 

The higher the structure of the living substance and its organi- 
zation to a higher being, the more complex is the food which is 
used as building material for the protoplasm, for the building 
process takes on constantly higher and finer forms till finally 
manifest psychic phenomena emerge. 

One of the most noteworthy examples of this constructive 
psychic transformation process is offered us in the transformation 
of the sexual impulses into creative mental labor. The con- 
struction of individuality from the fusion and by the transforma- 
tion of the contents of the collective psyche are also good ex- 
amples. At present I am concerned only with pointing out this 
constructive, vital, directive process which offers a counterpart 
to the principle of entropia. An adequate view of life will 
naturally depend on a coordinated application of these two prin- 
ciples which supplement each other. I have just learned that 
similar views have been put forward on the physical side, espe- 
cially in the light of the purely biological (not the psychological) 
world. A new word has been coined for this new principle: 
“ectropia” (Auerbach: “ectropism.”) With the appearance of 
organic and psychic life on our planet there was added to the 
process of the degradation of energy a compensatory process of 
construction, of the organization of what is creative. The dead 
warmth, so called in accordance with the principle of entropia, 
may well have been an important condition of the life which was 
emerging, an essential environmental factor of the life which was 
unfolding. We are now far removed from the dominant doctrine 
which compares the organism to a machine, a doctrine which has 
made it impossible for biologists to comprehend the real nature 
of the vital processes ; that was the point of view of a mechanis- 
tic age, the highest expression of a one-sided intellectual view- 
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point. For a certain epoch it was in all probability a necessity 
to investigate the purely physical and chemical in the life pro- 
cesses—but to some extent the purely energic viewpoint stands 
still on the threshold of the specifically vital; the libido is only 
now a super-energic concept, a specifically biologic-psychologic 
concept. w 

With this brief essay I intend only to signify my acceptance 
of Jung’s ideas. I have greatly accepted his energic concept of 
the libido because it represents a necessary step in evolution; but 
at the same time I thought it necessary to indicate that we must 
go still further and that we can comprehend the libido not merely 
with energic concepts. 

(Translated by S. A, Tannenbaum) 
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Criticism and Comment 


ANALYZING ONE OF FREUD’S LAPSES 

In his attempt to establish the principle that there are hid- 
den meanings and purposes behind even the slightest func- 
tional disturbances “in the daily life of even healthy people,” 
Freud analyzes (Psychop. 1919, pp. 178-212) a number of 
instances in which he himself, whom we must accept as a 
psychically healthy person, accidentally broke some object 
in his home or in his office although he is not, he tells us, in 
the habit of breaking things. We quote: 

“Another breakage—one which I brought about by letting 
a penholder fall from my hand—similarly meant a sacrifice, 
but this time it was a petitionary sacrifice [to fate or to God?] 
as a means of averting an evil. I had once permitted my- 
self to reproach a faithful and deserving friend on no other 
ground than my interpretation of certain manifestations of his 
Unconscious. He was offended and wrote me not to psycho- 
analyze my friends’ actions. I had to admit he was right 
and appeased him with my answer. While writing this let- 
ter, I had before me my latest acquisition—a handsomely 
glazed little Egyptian figure. I broke it in the manner I 
have described and knew at once that I had contrived this 
disaster [“Unheil”] as a means of averting a greater evil. 
Luckily both the friendship and the figure could be so ce- 
mented that the split [“Sprung”] would not be noticeable” 
(1. c. pp. 187-188.) 

In the first place, it is questionable whether a person who 
repeatedly breaks valuable objects as a means of propitiating 
fate or a deity susceptible to flattery may be considered 
“healthy”. The matter is of importance because the critics 
of psycho-analysis maintain that Freud’s conclusions in the 
domain of normal psychology are invalid because they were 
derived from the study of neurotics and it is not unlikely that 
the mental processes of the healthy and the neurotic are 
not identical. That Professor Freud, notwithstanding thirty 
years of analysis, is superstitious is abundantly testified to 
by his analysis of his own lapses, e. g., the broken crockery 
endemic in his household before his daughter’s wedding 
(p. 192), the broken Venus de Medici (p. 186-187), etc., be- 
sides the example just cited. 

Before we can concede a meaning to the breaking of the 
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little Egyptian figure we must know a great deal more about 
how the little accident occurred, e. g., just where the little 
figure stood with respect to the pen, the paper, etc.; of what 
material it was made, whether Freud’s Unconscious knew 
this and whether it knew how fragile it was; what material 
the penholder was made of, how heavy it was, and whether 
Freud’s Unconscious had any means of knowing that the 
penholder was sufficiently heavy to damage the delicate 
figure; from what height the penholder fell, on what part of 
the little glazed figure it fell, and just what the ensuing 
damage was. It woud be of importance, too, to know just 
how long Dr. Freud had owned that little figure, how long 
it had been standing in the position it occupied at the time 
of the mishap,—in other words, how much time he had had 
to learn to accommodate himself to his recently acquired 
objet de vertu. We also ought to know how often he hap- 
pens to let his pen fall from his hand when writing, especially 
when writing an apologetic letter to a friend whom he had 
offended. 

It might even be of significance to know whether the pen 
fell from the writer’s hand before, during or just after he 
had written his letter of apology. 

An important matter about which we ought to have been 
informed is Dr. Freud’s mental attitude when, he wrote 
that letter. Was he angry at his friend? Was he vexed 
with himself for having offended a friend? Either of these 
emotions might have caused him to throw his pen down 
with more than his customary vigor or might have resulted 
in an inco-ordination of his finger muscles sufficient to cause 
him to drop the pen, especially if he had one of those attacks 
of migraine from which he still suffers (1. c., p. 24). This 
would give us an adequate and convincing psycho-physio- 
logical explanation for the mishap and there would be no 
need for an appeal to a mystical and undemonstrable “un- 
conscious” (repressed) motive. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that Freud denies that 
lapses can result from merely psycho-physiological causes. 
Discussing this subject, in another connection (1. c., p. 25), 
he ays: “Let us assume that I am so reckless as to take a 
walk at night in an uninhabited part of a large city and am 
set upon and robbed. At the nearest police station I report 
the matter as follows: ‘I was in this or that street and there 
solitariness and darkness robbed me. . . ! Althouggh the 
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words would be correct [?] I would, nevertheless, incur the 
danger of being considered—judging from my report—as not 
being quite right in the head. Correctly the matter could 
only be described by saying that, favored by the loneliness 
of the place and under cover of the darkness, unknown male- 
factors robbed me of my valuables.” 

But Professor Freud’s logic is bad because his analogy 
is false. There is no parallel between his being robbed and 
his committing a lapse. To make this clear and to show the 
reader that attending circumstances (psycho-physiological 
causes—headache, fatigue, etc.) can adequately account for 
a lapse in psychic functioning, let us present him with the 
following analogy: I am so foolish as to attempt to find ina 
dark room a certain book that had been packed away ina 
trunk together with a lot of other books. Here it would be 
perfectly reasonable and in accordance with universal ex- 
perience to say that owing to the darkness and the presence 
of many other books, I could not find the particular book I 
wanted, and I would be judged mentally deficient if I did 
not consider this explanation sufficient. So, too, knowledge 
of Freud’s psycho-physiological state, the essential circum- 
stances attending the lapse, would unquestionably explain 
how he happened to drop his pen so as to crack the glazed 
little Egyptian figure on his desk. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Freud’s desk is, as he tells us elsewhere, 
littered with bric-a-brac, it is of importance in this connec- 
tion to know why it was the little Egyptian figure, a recent 
acquisition, that was selected for sacrifice rather than one 
of his older and perhaps less or more valued ornaments. 
That this question is not an absurd one to the psycho-analyst, 
is evident from the fact that when Dr. Freud “accidentally” 
smashed a handsome little marble Venus, he said it was a 
“gallant tribute” to a female member of his family who was 
recovering from a severe illness (l. c., pp. 186-187). If we 
were disposed to guess at an explanation we might say that 
the offended friend was identified with the little figure be- 
cause he wished to keep his true nature as secret as the 
Sphinx (Egypt!), or that he wished to maintain an external 
veneer comparable with the glazing of the little ornament, 
or that in Professor Freud’s opinion the gentleman was as 
“small” as the figure was little. There is practically no limit 
to this kind of foolery. 

So, too, we might inquire, if that were not to inquire too 
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curiously, why the little art object suffered only a crack. 
How could the Unconscious know in advance that the dam- 
age would be only a crack and that it would be reparable? 
Was the figure cracked to signify to us that Dr. Freud 
thought his friend “cracked”? Was it merely cracked so 
that fate or God would be cheated of its or his sacrifice? Is 
the Unconscious as knavish as all that? Or is the whole 
business a demonstration of the fact that the Unconscious— 
at any rate, Professor Freud’s Unconscious—knows that it’s 
all only a kind of make-believe, and that worshippers of the 
Unknown have almost always retained possession of and 
continued to enjoy the “sacrifices” that had not been de- 
stroyed. This Unconscious evidently acts on the principle 
which permits orthodox Jews to eat the “Kaporah” and the 
Chinese to put scraps of paper instead of money into the 
coffins of the deceased. 

What scientific reason was there for interpreting the mis- 
hap as a petitionary sacrifice [“Bittopfer”’]? Had Dr. Freud 
told us that it meant an “unconscious” reassurance of him- 
self that the friendship was not more seriously damaged than 
the little figure, we would have had to accept that explana- 
tion and would have been in no better position to question 
it. than the interpretation he actually gives us.* And _ that’s 
exactly what makes psycho-analysis a pseudo-science,—its 
findings are not verifiable and depend wholly on the arbitrary 


caprice of the self-made prophets. 
S.A. tis 


THE HEARTS OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY. 


The literary world, or, at least, that part of it which visits the 
theatre, will breathe a grateful sigh of relief: the Hamlet mys- 
tery has been solved, the very heart of it has been plucked out 
and exhibited to understanding—and even standing—thousands 
at the Sam Harris Theatre. The flood of commentary on “Ham- 
let,” which has threatened to deluge our libraries, will now cease. 
For now it can be told; now that “the greatest Hamlet of mod- 
ern times,” Mr. Barrymore, has achieved—by means of a special 
Tuesday matinee—the distinction of having played “Hamlet” on 
Broadway 101 times (to Edwin Booth’s 100 performances) and 
now that he is without the jurisdiction of our courts, it will not 


— 


* It is also possible to say that the mishap meant that the Unconscious 
realized, and in its way said, that to Professor Freud that friendship 
would never again be what it had been prior to the reported accident. 
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be an act of unfriendliness or indiscretion to divulge the secret 
of the phenomenal success of the late Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore 
“Hamlet,” to wit: Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” is, and was, a bed- 
room farce. That all the learned critics of England, Germany, 
Italy and America, had hitherto failed to recognize it as such 
is, of course, due to their ignorance of human nature. That is 
why a recent critic has characterized “Hamlet” as Shakespeare’s 
worst play. 


That the pvlice department of New York City did not recog- 
nize the true character of the piece, as it was staged and enacted 
recently, can have but one explanation: New York’s finest have 
not been given a course in psycho-analytic symbolism. Our 
dramatic critics have, however, been more fortunate in this re- 
gard. They, with but one or two exceptions, recognized the 
play for what it was and in stentorian tones summoned the public 
to witness this marvel. The public came and understood. 


Why, yes, of course; the closet scene is a love scene between 
Hamlet and his mother! Here is the long-lost key to the play! 
Hamlet is in love with his mother! Doesn’t he, child-like, plead 
with her: “Go not to my uncle’s bed?” (How tenderly, pa- 
thetically, and appealingly Mr. Barrymore spoke that line!) 
This is the Oecedipus-complex with which the ‘‘new psychol- 
ogy” has made us all familiar. And thus with one subtle stroke, 
combined with the omission of certain lines which the poet should 
not have written, and the introduction of gestures betokening af- 
fection, which harmonized with the new interpretation, even 
if not with the text, the meaning of this hitherto puzzling poem 
was made clear as crystal and intelligible even to the simplest 
understanding. 


But there are many exquisite bits in this “Hamlet” production 
which, I fear, the critics and the public missed, or, to speak by 
the card, which they did not consciously get, but which they ap- 
prehended “unconsciously.” That posterity may not be deprived 
of the knowledge of the most important of these bits, I shall 
record them here. At the same time I shall discharge the function 
of a psycho-analyst and interpret the unconscious significance of 
some of the outstanding features of this production. Before we 
do this, however, we must state Freud’s theory of “Hamlet” as 
well as some of the fundamental principles involved in this kind 
of interpretation. 

The theory is this: In his childhood, Hamlet, like all little 
boys, must have “loved” his mother and, consequently, wished 
his father dead, perhaps even to kill him, so that he might take his 
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place by her side, i. e., in her bed. When subsequently he is 
called upon to wreak vengeance on his uncle Claudius who 
had killed Hamlet Sr. and married the Queen-widow, young 
Hamlet cannot bring himself to the task. How can anyone kill 
someone who had done no more than what he himself had wished 
to do—even though he knows nothing about ever having harbored 
such a wish? The horror which ought to drive him on to revenge 
is thus replaced by self-reproaches and by conscientious scruples 
which do not let him forget that he is not a whit better than the 
sinner he has been enjoined to punish. The only thing in this 
connection that puzzles us is the apparent inconsistency in Mr. 
Barrymore’s acting in the closet scene: he kneels at his mother’s 
feet, clings to her affectionately, and in many ways demonstrates 
his great love for her, whereas according to Freud (Die Traum- 
deutung, 3d ed., p. 192), Hamlet’s love is so repressed that its 
existence appears only in the inhibitions it engenders, not in any- 
thing that looks like love to the casual observer. But the incon- 
sistency may have been introduced purposely “to make it harder,” 
or to make sure that the multitude would catch the drift of the 
play—even though it does violence to the theory. 


According to the psycho-analytic theories, a work of fiction, 
be it a poem, a novel, or a drama, is in all respects a fantasy-pro- 
duct and, therefore, in every way comparable to a dream and con- 
structed by the principles that govern dream-construction. In 
other words, the mechanisms of fiction-building are the same as 
those of dream-building. The distortions and symbolisms which 
characterize dreams also characterize works of fiction. With 
these facts before us we may proceed to interpret the recent 
“Hamlet.” 

Let’s take the closet scene first. As we saw it, it was full of 
absurdities and contradictions, 1. e., of what would appear as 
such if the play did not have symbolic significance. Dreams are 
full of absurdities and contradictions. Thus, for example, Ham- 
let enters his mother’s closet (boudoir), roars at her as gently 1s 
a sucking dove and asks her to sit down; whereupon she becomes 
alarmed and shrieks “What, thou wilt not murder me!” The 
Prince, hearing Polonius’s outcry for help, exclaims: “a rat!” 
plunges his sword through a velvet curtain suspended from an 
arch and utters the enigmatical words: “Dead for a ducat, dead!” 
After reassuring the Queen and telling her that he will only wring 
her heart, a cone of light is shot down upon him from above and 
he has a convulsion which lasts two minutes, during which time 
he mumbles abusive things about his uncle being a cut-purse of 
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the empire, ‘a vice of kings, a thief, and so forth. When the 
fit is over, another cone of light is thrown on him from one of 
the wings, and we hear a beautiful lyric tenor voice, symbolizing 
Hamlet Sr., admonishing the hero not to waste time. All will ad- 
mit that this is highly irrational and absurd—and therefore sig- 
nificant of deeply buried emotions and motives which only psy- 
cho-analysis can explain. 


Not to keep the reader in suspense, let us inform him at once 
that the scene, as acted by Mr. Barrymore, with its lights, central 
arch, and settings, is the symbolic fulfillment of Hamlet’s wish 
to cohabit with his mother. How? Tropically, of course. An 
arch is, in psycho-analytic dream-interpretation, a vaginal sym- 
bol. The velvet curtain suspended in front of it has a meaning 
which must be obvious to all. A sword is the sterotypeed symbol 
for the phallus. So is a rat. Plunging the sword through the 
curtain is, of course, a coitus symbol. “To kill” in a dream does 
not mean “to deprive of life’ but “to generate life.” Now 
we know why Hamlet speaks to his mother wooingly and asks her 
to “sit down” (of course he means to “lie down’’—a chair in a 
dream means a bed), and why she says: “Thou wilt not mur- 
der me!” It is Hamlet’s moral sense that makes him utter the 
pious wish that she were not his mother. 


But all this is not enough. The producers of this play were 
taking no chances; the public should see Hamlet fulfill his wicked 
desire; this Oedipus must act out his fate. How? By having 
a convulsion right there on the stage, at his mother’s side and 
with the shaft of light upon him. The shaft of light which is 
thrown down from above symbolizes an erect phallus, exactly 
as did “the enormous white cone” in the cauldron scene of Mr. 
Jones’s scenic production of “Macbeth” a year ago. (As to this 
cf. an essay by Mr. Patrick Kearney on “Symbolism and the New 
Hamlet” in Vanity Fair, January, 1923, p. 41.) 

In psycho-analysis a psychogenetic convulsion—and there is no 
question that Shakespeare did not mean his Hamlet to be afflicted 
with a tumor of the brain or any other serious organic cerebral 
lesion—is a symbolism of coitus. To bring this home to the 
Unconscious of the public which is to derive the benefits of ca- 
tharsis (by identifying itself with Hamlet and gratifying its 
submerged desire for the mother), and to make sure that no one 
will mistake it for a convulsion resulting from organic causes, 
Hamlet’s fit does a little violence to medical descriptions of a con- 
vulsion. Medical science knows nothing about a convulsion in 
which the patient can maintain an erect posture for two minutes 
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and during which he can go on speaking coherently and sensibly, 
and immediately after which he has full control of his mental 
faculties. But of course such facts need not be adhered to when 
one intends to symbolize a coitus. Dreams are vagarious and 
often absurd. 


Now we can understand the significance of the much discussed 
stage-setting of this production. Throughout the play the specta- 
tor saw nothing but stairs—stairs in front, stairs to the right, 
stairs to the left, and stairs above. The play is, as we have seen, 
a bed-room play, a symbolic coitus. To impress this on the spec- 
tator, not to let him lose sight of this fact even for a single mo- 
ment, the stage-setting must suggest a sexual symbol. What 
sexual symbol will serve this best? Knowingly or unknowingly, 
the producer hit upon or decided on these stairs. And wisely, 
and learnedly, was it done. For do we not learn from “Die 
Traumdeutung” (3d ed. pp. 210-221) that seeing stairs or mount- 
ing stairs is, in a dream, a symbol for cohabitation? The mysteri- 
ous stairs are a mystery no longer. 

It might of course be contended that the stairs and arches are 
employed as stage settings in other plays and that, surely, not all 
plays are cohabitation fantasies. But to argue thus is to show a 
woeful ignorance of psycho-analysis, one of whose fundamental 
axioms asserts that all dreams of adults are the disguised 
(symbolic) fulfillment of repressed wishes. Plays being iden- 
tical with dreams in their mechanisms and in their symbolism, 
it follows that all plays are the disguised wishes, etc. But in 
“Hamlet” the stairs are more appropriate than in any other play 
because it deals with the nuclear complex of all the neuroses,—and 
since all persons are more or less neurotic, most of them more, 
it really deals with the nuclear complex of all persons. That is 
why the theatre-going public enjoyed this play so much. The 
stairs, the tremendous arch, the convulsion, etc., spoke a lang- 
uage which they understand — unconsciously. 


The effect was enhanced and the meaning of the play was 
driven home more forcibly by certain subtle touches harmoniz- 
ing with other peculiarities of dreams. Dreams, we must repeat, 
are full of contradictions and inconsistencies. In addition to this, 
in their manifest content dreams put the emphasis on insignificant 
elements and slur over important ones. With these two keys 
in Our possession, we at once see the subtlety of certain incon- 
gruities in the late “Hamlet”. We understand, for example, why 


in the heat of passion, Hamlet deliberately removes his cloak and 
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hands it to Horatio to hold for him while he prances up to Laertes 
with the words: “What is he whose grief,” etc., why, when he is 
lost in solemn deliberation on the nobleness or ignobleness of 
suicide, he slowly and neatly folds hismantle and lays it nicely across 
the back of his chair; why the scholarly Prince calmly throws his 
book a distance away from him when he no longer needs it as a 
stage property; why this gentleman and courtier takes the Lord 
Chancellor by the lapel of his cloak and twists it about as if he 
would choke him, while he is discussing the clouds with him; why 
he and Laertes do not leap into Ophelia’s grave, though the lan- 
guage they use requires this to be done; why Laertes speaks the 
words “Hold off the earth awhile” to grave-diggers who are con- 
spicuous by their absence; and so forth. 

But, more than all, the dream theory explains why Mr. Barry- 
more so often put the emphasis on the wrong word. I shall cite 
only a few examples, partly for want of space and, partly, not to 
bore the reader. He said: 


To be—or not to be—that is the question; 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind; 

Fraility, thy name is woman; 

To what base uses we may return; 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag; 

Make Ossa like a WART! 

Now might I doit... pat! .. . now he is praying! 

Up, sword; and know thou a more horrid hent! 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage; 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes; 

O most wicked speed to post 

With such dexterity to incestous sheets! 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

Hic et ubique? Then we'll shift our ground; 

To be honest, as this world goes, is to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand; 

Why, then ’tis none to you; 

Beggar that I am; 

Enterprises of great pitch and moment; 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio; 

I'll change that name with you; 

I shall not look upon his like again; 

I would I had been there! 

Though hell itself should gap; 


The desire to act out the Oedipus theory in this production 
undoubtely accounts for the fact that in Mr, Barrymore’s act- 
ing version of the play, consisting of less than two-thirds of the 
accepted text, thus being shorter than any other acting version 
I have yet heard, most of the smutty lines and Ophelia’s obscene 
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songs were retained, whereas many beautiful scenes, e. g., the talk- 

about the recorders, were omitted. This contributed finely to pro- 
ducing a sexual atmosphere. 

Witnessing this production of the tragedy of the melancholy 
Dane, I realized the significance also of Freud’s following re- 
mark (1. c., p. 193): “Just as every neurotic symptom, as also 
dreams, is capable of being overdetermined—nay, a full under- 
standing requires such an overdetermination—so it will be found 
that every poetic creation proceeds from more than one motive 
and one incentive in the poet’s mind and admits of more than one 
interpretation.” It dawned on me that the Oedipus theory does 
not exhaust the hidden meaning of the play, that there must be 
other complexes inhibiting the protagonist from sweeping to his . 
revenge. A careful examination of the play enables me now to 
announce the most important of these complexes. They are three: 


1. Hamlet cannot bring himself to kill the king because, know- 
ing his mother as he does, he harbors the unconscious suspicion, 
if not conviction, that his uncle is really his father. How can 
a philosopher, a special student at the University of Witten- 
berg, kill his true begotten father at the ghostly command of 
a merely reputed father? 


2. Hamlet defers killing Claudius (and going to prison for regi- 
cide) because he wanted to seduce Ophelia. Bearing this in 
mind, we can explain much that has hitherto been so 
puzzling. Both Polonius and Laertes have not the slightest 
doubt that Hamlet’s intentions were not honorable. Goethe, 
one of the greatest critics of modern times, sensed this and 
flatly accused Hamlet of having seduced the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s daughter. Had Goethe known that in the course of 
analysis one cannot be sure whether a latent dream-wish is 
prospective or retrospective, whether it is merely a wish or 
a reminiscence, he would have anticipated me in the dis- 
covery of the Ophelia-wrecking motive. With this key the 
student will have opened to him the meaning of Hamlet’s ad- 
juration to Ophelia to go to a nunnery (in dream language 
a nunnery is a brothel—dreams go by contraries), his visit to 
her with his stockings down-gyved and his doublet all unbraced, 
his asking her whether she is honest (i. e., chaste), his reference 
to a machine in his letter to her ( a machine is a dream sym- 
bol for the phallus), his hint to Polonius not to permit Ophelia 
to walk in the sun (i. e., not to expose herself to him—the sun’s 
rays are a phallic symbol) lest she should conceive, his ribaldry 
in her presence and his asking her permission to lie in her lap, 
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etc. And finally it must be noted, in this connection, that 
Ophelia is drowned—a palpable cohabitation symbol !—and 
that Hamlet kills his uncle-father after the symbolic fulfill- 
ment of his unholy desire. 

3. Hamlet cannot kill the king because he has an overwhelming 
unconscious homosexual love for him. The proofs for this 
proposition are near at hand. In the first place, there are 
the inhibitions which the complex engenders. Then the fact 
that the text contains not the slightest hint of such a thing. 
In the third place, the King stands for his father (this sort 
of duplication is common in dreams) and we know he loves 
his father passionately. In the fourth place, his hatred for 
his uncle is so unreasonable, even at the beginning of the 
play, that it mut be the reaction to a repressed love. And 
how, seeing that a sword is a phallic symbol, can an esthetic 
and highly moral Prince plunge his sword into a man? It 
is impossible, and therein lies Hamlet’s tragedy. Now we 
understand why one Shakespeare commentator (Mr. E. P. 
Vining, The Mystery of Hamlet, 1881) thought Hamlet a 
woman who had been educated, dressed and brought up like 
a man. 

But for the want of space and time I would go on and show that 
the above comments do not exhaust the “Hamlet” problem. I 
would show that he is also a sufferer from sado-masochism (he 
tortures his mother, Ophelia, his uncle; he suffers throughout 
the play and lets himself be slain at the end; he kills Polonius, 
Laertes and the King, and is responsible for the deaths of Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenstern, Ophelia and his mother) ; from anal-erotic- 
ism (he indulges in obscene language and often talks of money), 
from a castration complex (Does he not speak of a divinity that 
shapes our ends?) from a flatus complex (Note the scene with 
the recorders and the frequent use of trumpets in the play), from 
a paranoid complex (“Cursed spite that ever J was born to set it 
right!” J must be their socurge and minister!” This is J, Ham- 
let the Dane!”) and so forth. It will be difficult to find a complex 
that cannot be nailed on him and made a key to the play. Such 
was the greatness of Shakespeare’s polymorph-perverse genius. 

be, vad 
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THE FOOT AS A SYMBOL. 

In the following I shall-use the word “foot” as meaning the 
foot proper, i. e., the base of the lower extremity, and also the 
lower extremity as a whole, i. e., the foot, leg and thigh. The 
latter is sometimes spoken of as “the great foot.” 

From its position, its shape (long, round, vertical), its func- 
tion as an organ of progression and, not infrequently, as a pre- 
hensile organ, its utility as a means of supporting the body and 
maintaining a posture or position, and from its value as a weapon 
of offense and defense (running, kicking), the foot is one of the 
most precious organs of the human body. That such an organ 
would acquire a great many symbolic significations was to be 
expected. 

The value of a strong, healthy foot has always been recog- 
nized; the ability to run away from danger or to stand up against 
a foe was often a matter of life and death. The success of a 
journey or an undertaking which involved travelling often de- 
pended on one’s foot power or on the foot power of the animal 
one rode. That is why we still have sayings in which the foot is 
valued more highly than the hand and sometimes as highly as 
the eye. This, too, explains why the foot so often figured in 
religious ceremonials, notably among the ancient Egyptians, and 
why it was sometimes dedicated to the gods and goddesses of an- 
tiquity. The fact that the foot very early became associated 
with the sexual function, with fruitfulness (evidences as to which 
the reader will find in abundance in Dr. Aigremont’s valuable lit- 
tle book on “Foot and Shoe Symbolism and Eroticism”) must 
have contributed no little to this. 

In various parts of the world, ancient and modern, the foot 
has been used as a symbol for speed, vitality, power, health, suc- 
cess (in journeys and other undertakings), and as such we 
find the foot inscribed on coins, amulets, tablets, outstanding 
rocks, etc. Christianity took over this symbolism from its heathen 
predecessors and uses the foot as a symbol for the passage into the 
new life, the happy termination of life in this vale of tears. 
“Winged feet” symbolize Mercury and all that he stands for. 

Many of our stereotyped locutions, idioms, e. g., to show one’s 
heels; are intelligible if we recognize in them allusions to the 
structure, function, etc., of the feet. A foot may, therefore, sym- 
bolize either flight or standing one’s ground, running away or 
giving combat, cowardice or courage, fear or confidence, weak- 
ness or strength, etc. 

The foot is also symbolic of anything used as a basis or foun- 
dation, for something on which one stands or relies. Thus, for 
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example, “to be on a good footing” means “to be well established.” 

From the fact that a strong man controls what he puts his 
foot on, the foot is a very common symbol for power, rule, right, 
domination. In personal combats it was customary for the con- 
queror to plant his foot on the neck of the conquered foe. Many 
idiomatic expressions are founded on this practice. A man took 
possession of purchased property by setting his foot on it, 
When a man married a woman he was said to set his foot on her 
neck, e. g., in “Twelfth Night.” From the fact that a person 
is rendered fairly helpless if his foot is impeded in its motions, 
it was the custom in the Middle Ages for the lord to symbolize 
possession by stepping on the right foot of his vassal. In the 
same way a bridegroom went through the ceremony of stepping 
on the foot of his bride. 

The foot thus being a symbol for power, to kiss the foot or toe 
became a symbol for humility. A great sense of gratitude and 
great love often express themselves by a foot-kiss. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans used to kiss the feet of their gods, and, no 
doubt, their goddesses, too. 

Owing to the fact that in olden times, as is still the custom in 
many places, the grain was stamped out of the husks and the 
juice out of the grapes by barefoot men and women, feet have 
been employed as symbols for harvest-blessings. 

Footprints are often used as symbols for the persons who have 
made them. Hence we speak of following in another’s footsteps. 
This does not mean merely to follow another’s example; at one 
time it was believed, and the belief is not wholly dead yet, that 
a person’s power, life and essence, were concentrated in his 
footprints, and that to step into another’s footprints was a means 
of drawing into oneself that person’s powers, whether for good 
or for evil. Because of this, in some parts of the world, foot- 
prints are cut out of the ground and used in magical rites and 
for purposes of witchcraft. 

The value of the foot in personal combats, the ability to main- 
tain one’s ground in such combats, is responsible for a great many 
stereotyped locutions in almost all languages. Thus, for example, 
we speak of “setting one’s foot down” when we mean to ex- 
press determination. To hold some one by the feet is to make 
him helpless or to cling to him. For want of space we must con- 
tent ourselves with referring the reader to the New English 
Dictionary for a vast number of such locutions in the English 
language, Fligel’s German dictionary gives columns of such 
idiomatic expressions in the German language. 

Many sayings involving the foot can probably no longer be 
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explained. As, for example, the saying that we will dance at 
the wedding of a person on whose heel we happen to step inad- 
vertently. This is probably also true of certain customs whose 
origin is lost in antiquity, e. g., that a girl dances barefoot at the 
wedding of her younger sister. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the value of the foot has al- 
ways been so highly appreciated, this member is sometimes used 
as a term of contempt, e. g., when Prospero (in “The Tempest”) 
angrily says to his daughter: “My foot my tutor!” 

That the word “foot” is sometimes used as a euphemism for 
another part of the body is not unknown to those who have heard 
persons quarrelling. 

In many parts of the world the foot, especially the left foot 
of a woman, has been and still is used as a symbol for fecundity. 
This symbolism is very ancient. By virtue of the fact that the 
foot established a connection between the fecund and Iife-giving 
earth and the gods or heroes (goddesses, heroines, and saints) 
these deities and persons were credited with possessing a fe- 
cundating and healing power which enabled them to render fecund 
and to heal or strengthen those who won their favor. Woman 
was supposed to have derived her procreative power from con- 
tact with the earth, the mother of all things, and thus her foot 
came to be the symbol for the fecundating principle. In all 
probability the feet of male deities, kings, heroes, saints, princes, 
were credited with the fecundating principle subsequently, so 
that the dominant male lords and lordlings might not feel in- 
ferior to the females. After a while not only the foot possessed 
the fructifying power but even the footprints, the sandals and 
the shoes of kings, queens, saints, etc. This explains the large 
number of stories about fruits, grain and flowers growing on the 
spots where gods and heroes (Buddha, Jehovah, Mars, Heracles) 
had rested their feet. Kings and princes were credited with the 
power of curing the sick and removing sterility by touching the 
afflicted one with the right foot, and , subsequently, with the 
hand. The Holy Anna’s footprint is still the means of making 
women healthy, happy and fruitful. 

The mythologies and folklore of all nations and races are rich 
in material whose significance hinges on an intimate and affec- 
tive bond which links the feet and sexual ideas together. In 
some places at some times the natives have been more ashamed 
to expose their feet than their genitals. In many parts of the 
world it is considered disgraceful for a woman to expose her 
feet, even though shod, to the public view. The Catholic religion 
regards the exposure of the leg as the extreme of impropriety. 
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The reason for all this is, of course, the well-known effect of the 
female foot and leg, especially if they are small, hairless and 
well-shaped, in arousing sexual passion in men, i. e., in acting 
as an aphrodisiac. This practically amounts to saying that the 
parts of the female foot are sexual fetiches to most men. Why 
this is more true of the foot than of any other part of the female 
body except the breasts is not a simple matter. Aigremont, in the 
pamphlet to which we have referred and of which this essay is prac- 
tically an abstract, adduces ten factors in explanation of the erotic 
value of the female foot. 

1. The foot connects the individual with the earth; the earth 
is earthy, gross, reproductive, hence—phallic. That is why deities 
and spirits of fruitfulness, wantonness, lechery and sensuality, 
are portrayed as having the feet of animals (horses, donkeys, 
steers, geese, goats, etc.) e. g., Bacchus, Hecate, Freya, the De- 
vil, the Queen of Sheba, Lilith, etc. 

2. Crippled feet have long been associated with excessive 
sensuality, e. g., in the Chinese women. In recent times Byron’s 
sensuality has been referred to his lameness. 

3. The nearness of the feet (thighs, loins) to the parturient 
canal necessarily established an intimate association between 
foot and vulva and the sexual function. The lower extremity 
increases in aphrodisiac power as one gets further away from 
the toes and approaches the vulva. 

4. In the discharging of their natural functions (urination, 
defecation), primitive people and people living in country dis- 
tricts where the soil is soft must have left tell-tale impressions 
of their feet in the ground, and thus too feet naturally became 
associated with these functions. Feet also became associated 
with the act of birth because most primitive and semi-civilized 
women gave birth in squatting positions. Coitus in a posterior in 
a semi-erect posture must also have left suggestive footprints 
behind in the soft soil. 

5. Women’s gait, owing to the width of their pelvis, is de- 
cidedly more wobbling than that of men. This gait, especially 
when combined with a certain kind of mincing step, is sexually 
exciting to many men. Many women, knowing this, cultivate 
gait which emphasize their femininity, e. g., the kangaroo walk 
of a few years ago, the finale hop of to-day, etc. 

6. Certain up and down movements of the feet, e. g., in cer- 
tain dances and certain kinds of work, are suggestive of coitus. 
Peasant women often excite the men sexually by indulging in 
such dances, and in magical rites to summon their lovers they 
perform similar steps, 
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7. The feet of women have long been associated with preg- 
nancy—probably because of the pains in the thighs and legs, 
the varicose veins and the broadening of the feet during preg- 
nancy. Besides, the feet, i. e., the lower extremities, are con- 
spicuously employed during parturition. 

8. It has long been known that tickling the soles of the feet 
causes sexual excitement. One of the artes amandi is to tickle 
the sole of the foot. There were times when the Czarinas of 
Russia and Russian ladies employed official sole-ticklers. While 
these ladies were having their soles tickled, they listened to por- 
nographic stories and lewd songs. 

9. The odor of the feet, especially when shoes are worn, 
suggests the odor of semen and vaginal smegma. Some are at- 
tracted by this, whereas others are repelled by it. 

10. The fact that women dress their feet in such a way as 
to attract attention to them, e. g., by flesh-colored stockings, 
short skirts, white or red shoes, fancy silk stockings, etc., em- 
phasizes their sexual significance. The female leg and foot sug- 
gest femininity and therefore arouse men’s sexual desires. Naked 
feet of women had an aphrodisiac effect even in ancient times 
(Egypt, China). 

The foot is also a symbol for the phallus (the “third foot’’) 
probably because of its position (at the bottom of the trunk) 
and its general shape. (In the name “Oedipus,” which etymolo- 
gically means “swollen-footed,” there is undoubtedly an allusion 
to the tragedy in the hero’s sexual life.) 

Curiously enough a big foot in a man is popularly supposed 
to indicate a large phallus and a small foot in a woman a small 
vagina. That is probably why women with stout legs so often 
are repulsive to most men. 

The above comments by no means exhaust the subject of the 
symbolic significance of the foot but they are enough to show 
the absurdity of the Freudian technique which sees in a foot in 
a dream or in a neurotic symptom nothing but the membrum 
virile. 

5. Ae 


MARRIAGE OF FIRST COUSINS 


In dealing with marriages of first cousins, J. Mutchinson (“The 
Polyclinic,” London. June, 1900) places emphasis on the fact that 
the idiot asylums or the deaf and dumb institutions are NOT dis- 
proportionately peopled by the offspring of consanguineous mar- 
riages. Many isolated communities in which more or less close 
intermarriage of relatives has been practiced for centuries, yet 
present examples of all that could be wished in physical vigor. 

These statements, of course, concern general results, and they are 
subject to certain apparent exceptions. They are intended to 
imply only that there is nothing connected with the marriage of 
relatives which necesssarily leads towards deterioration. The 
forces which are at work are simply those of inheritance and may 
as certainly conduce to the transmission of sound health and good 
qualities as to the reverse. 

It is often supposed that the experience of stock-breeders is 
adverse to consanguineous marriage, but in reality it has but illus- 
trated the facts just stated. Much of the in-and-in breeding has 
been carried on with the intention of perpetuating and increas- 
ing qualities which were more or less inconsistent with vigorous 
health. Thus for several generations it may prove very successful, 
but if too long continued it is found to imperil fecundity or even 
induce defective development. No stock-breeder fears to bring 
together first-cousins. Many of the marriages which he designedly 
promotes are incestuous in the highest degree. Yet it is often from 
such that he obtains the highest class animals, and without the 
slightest fear of deterioration, if the in-breeding be not too long 
continued. It is concerning single instances only that the question 
arises in social life. We are not asked what would result if first- 
cousins should be induced to marry in successive generations, but 
only in reference to one. 

Usually it is a parent who seeks an opinion and who asks “am I 
justified in permitting my child to become engaged to a first- 
cousin?” It is seldom that advice is asked concerning any more 
remote relationships, for popular opinion assumes that the marriages 
of second-cousins are physiologically safe, altho forbidden under cer- 
ecclesiastical canons. To a parent making the above inquiry, the 
reply should be this: ‘There is nothing likely to be prejudicial 
to offspring in a consanguineous marriage per se, but if there be in 
your family any definite tendency to such diseases as tuberculosis, 
cancer or insanity, there is a risk that it may be intensified. But if 
your family has a good life-history then there may be greater se- 
curity in such a marriage than in one with a stranger whose ante- 
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cedents may probably be less well known.” Even when facts as 
to disease may be known, the author suggests, we must endeavor to 
keep within the bounds of what is reasonable, and not to attempt 
counsels of perfection. Few are those families in which none of 
the maladies just mentioned are to be found, and in many instances 
an asserted immunity is simply a denial, in ignorance or otherwise, 
of the truth. As in all other human affairs, a certain amount of 
uncertainity and risk must always attend marriage. We may seek 
to minimize the risk, but we cannot possibly wholly avoid it, and 
too much caution may easily overreach itself. 

“Family Diseases.” In asserting roundly that in the marriage 
of first-cousins there is risk only of the transmission of disease 
and none as to its creation, a little reservation should be made as 
regards certain rare maladies known as “family diseases.” Under 
this head retinitis pigmentosa stands foremost. The facts collected 
by Liebreich and others have made it seem probable that this 
malady has been observed with undue frequency in the offspring 
of such marriages. Respecting other maladies which occur as 
“family diseases” —that is, to several members of the same family, 
but without hereditary history— no such suspicion has accrued. 
Ichthyosis stands as the best type of these, but with it 
are many others—Friedreich’s paralysis, xeroderma pigmentosum, 
etc. Respecting all these we must assume that something in the 
assorting of the parents is responsible for their origin, and they are 
precisely the affections which, if first-cousins’ marriages did give 
tendency to disease, we should expect to result. No facts what- 
ever to favor the belief that they so originate have been reported. 
Even as regards retinitis pigmentosa and other affections, when 
found in the offspring of consanguineous marriages, it is uslally 
clear that they are to be explained on the principles of heredity 
rather than on the supposition that they are directly due to consang- 
uinity. The traditional creed so commonly entertained by the 
public that it is necessary to avoid in-and-inbreeding, is based on 
a fallacy. Almost all valuable stocks have originated by careful 
in-breeding, and their much-valued purity has been maintained by 
the same means, due care being, of course, taken to eliminate any 
special weakness which may be disclosed. 

In 1875, George H. Darwin (Journ. Statistical Society, Sept. 
1875) made an elaborate inquiry into the subject of marriages be- 
tween first- cousins. His study is based upon the number of “same- 
name” marriages. By a series of careful mathematical processes 
he found that in England the proportion of such marriages aver- 
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aged from 1% per cent. in London to 2% per cent. in the rural 
districts for all classes of society, rising somewhat higher in the 
higher social grades. From these calculations and the further 
inference that the fertility of first-cousin marriages is not ap- 
preciably inferior to that of non-sanguineous marriages, Darwin 
goes on to argue that if the special population of idiot and lunatic 
acylums does not furnish a larger proportion of children of first- 
cousins than does the ordinary population (estimated by the number 
of consanguineous marriages), then no evils can be justly attributed 
to first-cousin marriages, so far as mental unsoundness is con- 
cerned. From information obtained from various British idiot 
and lunatic asylums, he ascertained that about 3.4 per cent. of the 
inmates (5% per cent. in Scotland) were supposed to be the child- 
ren of first cousins. 

These conclusions were based upon inquiries in the case of 
4,308 patients whose history on this point was known. Special 
value is attributed to the returns from Earlswood Asylum, fur- 
nished by the superintendent, Dr. Grabham, which set forth that 
out of 1,388 inmates, 53 were known to be children of first-cousins. 

Dr. Yangdon Down (‘Marriages of Consanguinity in Rela- 
tion to Degeneration of Race.” Clin. Lect. and Rep. by the Med. 
and Surg. Staff of the Lond. Hosp., 1866) gives as his experience 
that out of 852 cases of known parentage, 60 were children of first- 
cousins. He shows from a detailed examination of 20 unselected 
cases that in 16 either insanity or phthisis existed in the family, and 
that in three others the presence of some parental debility was 
noted, so that it would appear that in only one parental consang- 
uinity the sole discoverable factor. He notes that the average 
number of children to a selected series of cases, was 6.9, or 53 per 
cent. of this group enjoyed normal mental and bodily health. 

The Journal of Psycho-Asthenics. (December 1911) 
maintains that the generally accepted belief that consanguineous 
marriages are attended with disastrous results—mental and phy- 
sical—to offspring, is founded upon an entire misconception of 
causes and effect, and this misconception is surely not aided by the 
observation of the union of bodies, organic or inorganic. Here, 
experience dictates alike to the simple and to the scientific; alike 
in the arts and crafts, as in the experiments of the laboratory, 
that the union of strength with strength gives added power, as 
does a commingling of strength with finer, more delicate materials, 
the proportionate modification sought—a fact with which all stock- 
breeders are acquainted. The natural inference would be that if 
the life of a race or a family be simple and strong, free from 
nervous excesses and consequent excitations, the intermingling of 
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its numbers would conduce to progress rather than to deteriorate. 
Examples are not wanting in proof of this. Among the Hebrews, 
for example, intermarriage was for years the rule, but degeneracy 
among them is the exception rather than the rule. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the French scholar Boudin, one of 
the most pertinacious of the Parasygeneiasts, writing in 1863, 
must admit that the Jewish population has doubled in fifty years, 
and that the infant mortality is less among the Jews by more than 
one-third in some countries, and by one-half in others, than in 
the Christian populations. 

Dr. Oesterlen (“Handb. d. Medicinischen Statistik.” 1865) 
writes that in Prussia, one-fifth of all children born in wedlock, 
and including the still-born, die before they reach their fifth year, 
while only two-thirteenths of the Jewish infants die before reach- 
ing that age, including, besides the still-born, also all the children 
born out of wedlock. Osterlen thinks that this may be partially 
due to the danger from too early exposure to baptism (!), but this 
can have but a very slight effect. We must look for the cause of 
infant mortality in the greater vitality of the adults. Thus, W. 
E. de Neufville (“Lebensdauer und Todesursachen zwei und 
zwanzig verschiedener Stande und Gewerbe.” 1855) shows that 
in Frankfurt, the average duration of life among the Christian 
population was 36 years and 9 months; and yet, in comparison to 
other towns, the Christian population was long lived. 

A study of the conditions in the Commune of Batz, a penin- 
sula of the Loire Inferieur, France, furnished another strong 
argument against the theories of the para-syngeneiasts. A 
Voisin (Mem. Soc. d’anthropologie de Paris. 1865. ii) shows us 
a community of 3,300 inhabitants leading clean, simple lives, 
among whom crime and intemperance are unknown. For many 
generations they have intermarried, yet no cases of degeneration, 
mental, moral, or physical have been noted, and the number of 
children was above the average. 

S. G. Howe (“On the Causes of Idiocy.” 1858) notes forty- 
four idiots, the result of seventeen consanguineous marriages, but 
the parents were intemperate and scrofulous, each constituting a 
cause for itself. 

N. Allen (Quarterly Jl. of Psychological Medicine. 1869) 
quotes a writer who says: “Whether cousins should intermarry, 
or be considered as within the forbidden degrees, it is indispu- 
table that many cousins have intermarried; and it is equally be- 
yond dispute that, in many instances, the offspring of such mar- 
riages are, to all appearances, as well calculated to make good 
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figures in life as any young persons. Every man must have among 
his acquaintances families like those spoken of, and can testify 
that the marriages of cousins do not always lead to the birth of 
idiots. . . . Circumstances sometimes promote marriages be- 
tween cousins, and they have been common in many ages, and it 
is probably common they will continue to be; and, tho we do not 
advocate them, we do not think it is quite fair to speak of such 
unions as if they were necessarily great evils, and productive of 
nothing but misery. Many such marriages have been very happy, 
and the children from them have not been inferior to children 
born of other marriages in every thing that is calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of individuals or families. In commenting on 
these statements, Dr. Allen says that in this plea for cousin-mar- 
riages there is much truth and good sense; the admission that some 
mysterious agency for evil, or maleficent influence hangs over 
unions is altogether a mistake. Yet, he continues, inasmuch as 
there is in cousins, according to the best statistics gathered, so 
much of a family resemblance or likeness, and so much imperfec- 
tion of structure or morbidness of function or eccentricity of 
character, that the heriditary effects are decidedly prejudicial to 
offspring, we are warranted in laying it down as a general rule 
that cousins should not intermarry. 

This rule is the more imperative when it is considered that the 
evil effects accumulate with great power in every successive gener- 
ation, and that there is no absolute necessity for the formation of 
such marriages. At the same time, there may occasionally be 
found instances of such intermarrying where the parties have 
better organizations and are more healthy than the average run of 
people, with children equally as numerous and healthy. In such 
cases there can be no valid objection whatever to cousins inter- 
marrying. ts 

This representation of the case is in accordance with the great 
body of statistics collected and sustained by the laws of human 
increase and heredity. 

In this connection may again be quoted Martin B. Barr (Jl. of 
Psycho-Asthenics. 1911) who was called in consultation to give 
an opinion regarding the marriage of two members of a cadet 
branch of a noble English family, who, first-cousins, resembled 
each other in every respect—coloring, hair, eyes, disposition, tem- 
perament and taste. Unhesitatingly, Barr advised against the mar- 
riage, the family history showing pronounced neurosis, which, 
undefended by the intermixture of purer blood, would most likely 
reappear in a later generation. 

Like should never mate with like, unless there be strongly 
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counterbalancing qualities. To drive home this point, Barr cites 
S. M. Bemiss (“Report on Influence of Marriages of Consangu- 
inity upon Offspring.” Trans. Am. M. A., 1858, xi. pp. 334-419) 
who, in an exhaustive study of 833 consanguinous marriages, finds 
3,943 children. Of these 1,034 were defective—308 idiots, 145 
deaf dumb, 300 scroufulous, 85 blind, 38 insane, 60 epileptic and 
98 deformed; 883 died in early infancy. Barr says these statis- 
tics appear appalling at first view of what an intensified current 
may achieve in carrying forward defect, latent tho it may be for 
generations. but the statement does not prove a malign law in 
consanguinity, since it shows that the majority were the offspring 
of either intemperance, defect, disease, or gross immorality. A 
consideration of data and argument on both sides finds as a truism 
that a baneful heredity is the source of ill, while consanguinity 
is but heredity intensified. 

Furthermore, environment, as affecting marriage ate its re- 
sulting offspring, should be considered in its possible influence 
upon mothers during the period of gestation. Again, poverty, 
loneliness, over-fatigue, worry and lack of incitement, on the one 
hand, and excess, unrest and over-stimulation, on the other, would 
induce a condition of malnutrition, apathy or nerve-tension con- 
ducive, among those with no inherent stamina or resistance, to 
to either defect or insanity. 

Certain races, regarding environment of great importance, sur- 
round their women anticipating motherhood, with all that is most 
beautiful, believing that such natural impressions cannot fail to 
influence the child. The author asks: “Cannot we then use he- 
redity, consanguinity and environment as aids to a noble end and 
come at last to regard marriage as a means of securing and main- 
taining true race ideals?” 


THE STEINACH OPERATION 


My Dear Doctor Robinson: 


After having received two numbers of the new “Journal of 
Sexology and Psychanalysis,” I wish to congratulate you and 
Dr. Tannenbaum on the excellent work you have done so far. 
I have no doubt that the journal will prove to be-at least-a 
literary success. Most of the articles that I have read I con- 
sider very valuable contributions. However, I would like to 
say a few words regarding the article in the January number, 
“How I was Steinached” by Professor M. Zeissl. The title 
of this article imparts the information that the author had 
undergone the Steinach operation and, as he concludes in the 
article, unsuccessfully. In the article itself however, the 
writer admits that he did not have the Steinach operation 
but another operation which he wrongly considers the same 
as the so-called “Steinach Operation.” As a matter of fact, 
all those who are familiar with the subject will readily see 
the difference between the operation performed on Prof. Zeissl 
and the one advised by Steinach. And Professor Zeiss] him- 
self admits this difference. 

I believe that out of a sense of fairness alone, your readers 
should have their attention drawn to this fact. To be exact: 
the most essential point in the Steinach operation is the liga- 
tion of the vas deferens with a non-absorbable material. 
Only with adherence to this principle could a “Steinach ef- 
fect” and clinical improvement be expected. The mere cutting 
of the vas is not enough to produce the necessary stasis and 
back-pressure. Professor Zeiss] admittingly had an opera- 
tion done “not identical with the one advised by Steinach” 
and should therefore not have expected any “Steinach effect”. 
He is absolutely wrong in saying the effect “would have been 
the same,” although by mere chance (through scar-formation) 
such could have been the case. All this aside from the fact 
that the double epididymitis that had occurred in his case 
might alone prevent a successful “Steinach.” Anyhow, the 
conclusions drawn by Professor Zeiss! from his own case are 
very unjust. They should not remain unanswered. The 
wrong information he imparts should be corrected. 

With best wishes for a complete success of your new under- 
taking, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
New York. Harry Benjamin, M. D. 
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